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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Trade Unions in a Changing World 


THE trade union movement, no less than the Labour Party, is 
being forced to reconsider its position and to think out new 
Policies. Many of the questions with which the unions are con- 
cerned are of great national importance; and it was for this 
reason that the editors of THE PoLiITICAL QUARTERLY decided to 
devote the present issue to a discussion of the principal problems 
and difficulties facing the trade unions to-day and to-morrow. 
The articles deal with matters of labour policy affecting wages 
and conditions of employment; with organization and leadership 
of the unions; with the position of the T.U.C.; with staff prob- 
lems and finance; with strikes and inter-union disputes; with the 
outlook of the rank and file; with the attitude of the unions to- 
wards industrial democracy and greater productivity. 

‘ Trade unions were created in order to maintain and improve 
the standard of life of their members. They were devised to pro- 
vide working class wage-earners with an instrument to restrain 
the unlimited power of employers, to prevent the grosser forms 
of exploitation, unduly low wages, excessively long hours, vic- 
timization, and other evils. They also provided benefits to assist 
their members in case of sickness, unemployment, and so forth. 
The unions were for long opposed by the law, and had to fight 
against repressive action by the government as well as against 
the hostility of employers. All that, however, belongs to the past, 
and the unions are to-day not merely recognized in the fullest 
sense of the word; they have become, in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
phrase, a fourth estate of the realm. They are treated with respect 
and consulted by the Government (whether Conservative or 
Labour) on a wide range of subjects. Representatives of the 
T.U.C. are to be found on royal commissions, departmental 
committees, and the —— advisory bodies appointed by 
Ministers. Most of the leading employers and employers’ associ- 
ations go far beyond recognition in their relations with the 
unions. They are not only conciliatory but anxious, by implica- 
tion at least, to give trade unions a considerable share in the 
responsibility for keeping the economic system running smoothly; 
for maintaining and improving our position in world markets; 
and for expanding production. 

All this fepresents an immense change in the balance of forces 
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in our society, a decisive shift in the centre of gravity towards 
organized labour. It marks a spectacular advance in the political 
and economic status of what was formerly called the working 
class, but which now includes large numbers of technical, pro- 
fessional, and managerial employees, many of whom belong to 
the better-off sections of the middle class. 

The trade unions, by reason of the very success of their move- 
ment, find themselves to-day in a position of increasing difficulty. 
They are now called upon to play a role which is very different 
from that which they have filled in the past or were designed to 
fill. They are expected to find answers to complex problems 
affecting the economy as a whole; and to display economic states- 
manship of the highest order on a broad front. 

The most immediate question facing the unions concerns 
wages. As Mr. Roberts points out, the whole future of the wel- 
fare state depends on our ability to overcome the inflationary 
tendency which now afflicts the economy; and this can only be 
achieved by increasing the volume of goods and services or by 
reducing purchasing power. Although wage increases are not the 
only cause of inflation, they are an important source of it; and 
something must be done to check wage demands if the danger 
of a vicious wage-price spiral, to which Mr. Robertson calls 
attention, is to be avoided. So far as government action is con- 
cerned, there are only two possible policies: either much more 
drastic fiscal and financial control to reduce purchasing power, 
or wage-fixing by governmental authority—a policy which would 
be opposed to the principles of free collective bargaining. So far 
as mi union action is concerned, the only possible way out is to 
adopt a national wages policy. The aim of this would be, not to 
establish central determination of wages but to indicate the 
ptinciples on which wage claims must be based if further in- 
flation is to be avoided. 

But this type of overall control would not necessarily contri- 
bute anything towards achieving an acceptable system of differen- 
tials. Labour party politicians often talk as though equality was 
the most cherished aim of the movement, but Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Robertson both emphasize the serious dissatisfaction of 
trade unions with the equalizing tendencies of wage settlements 
in recent years. It is by no means clear how much equality the 
British people really desire; nor in the long run will it prove 
feasible to insist on differentials—which is only another word for 
inequality—between wage earners of different categories, while 
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seeking to eliminate inequality outside the wage earning section 
of the community. 

Although trade unions are scarcely within sight of anything 
resembling a wage policy, it can be said that most union leaders 
are aware of the relation between wages and prices; that some of 
them realize the bearing of prices on the maintenance and expan- 
sion of our export res the balance of payments, and the con- 
tinuance of full employment. But much more is needed from the 
leaders than mere awareness. 

All our economic troubles could be solved by a comparatively 
small increase of productivity. Trade unionists in this country 
ate no doubt more conscious than in the past of the importance 
of productivity in raising living standards; and as Mr. Harle 
shows in his article, something is being done by the unions in 
increasing productivity. But some of their most deeply ingrained 
attitudes will require changing before large strides can be made 
in this direction. Why, for example, do the plumbers and gas 
fitters’ unions insist on a mate accompanying every man doing 
even the simplest job in a private house? Why do collective wage 
bargains put so much emphasis on minimum earnings, and pay 
so little regard to the maximum? Why is shift work outside the 
realm of discussion in many industries where costly plant is used 
only for eight hours out of twenty-four? If the truth be told, the 
subject on which least is known is the vital question of incen- 
tives; and it is strange how little light our contributors are able to 
throw on this crucial factor in the productive process. Much 
more study and attention needs to be given to this question. 

The avoidance of stoppages due to trade disputes is a matter 
which has received a good deal of public discussion in recent 
months as a result of the three strikes on the railways, in the 
docks, and on the national newspapers. Various methods of out- 
lawing strikes by compulsory whbenion, by forbidding un- 
official strikes, and other means, have been proposed. Mr. Clegg 
states that in his view there is no cause for alarm in our recent 
experience. Indeed, our recent record compares very favourably 
with that of many other leading industrial countries, and above 
all with that of this country in previous decades. He tells us 
bluntly that it is absurd to get panic-stricken over a loss of four 
million working days in a year and declares that there is no valid 
reason so far for making strikes illegal. 

The T.U.C. could no doubt act as a conciliating influence in 
preventing trade disputes from developing into strikes; or in 
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ending them more promptly when they do so. But in order to be 
mote effective in this and other directions, the General Council 
of the T.U.C. needs to be greatly strengthened in its relations 
with affiliated unions, over which at present it exercises almost 
no control. 

It is not only the relations between the individual unions and 
the T.U.C. which need remodelling; but also the relations be- 
tween unions. Each of the three major stoppages mentioned 
above was the result of an inter-union conflict. There are many 
causes of such conflicts, as Mr. Turner explains, ranging from 
demarcation disputes to rival claims to the membership of specific 
groups of work-people. But he, like Mr. Clegg, is not convinced 
that stoppages caused by inter-union conflicts could be reduced 
by legislative restrictions. The real cause of these sectional con- 
flicts appears to be the difficulty of adapting or adjusting the 
organization of trade unions to the changing pattern of industry 
and the evolving needs of their members. It may well be that no 
principle of trade union organization, whether industrial or craft 
or general, can solve the problems of organic growth in a 
dynamic economy; but surely much more could be done to revise 
the basis of organization when it has become anachronistic or a 
probable danger to industrial peace. 

Perhaps the most serious problem of all concerns the leader- 
ship of the unions. A deep-seated suspicion of authority, Mr. 
Mack observes, is one of the most characteristic features of the 
British trade union movement, and this has produced a mass of 
checks and balances in the union constitutions. The running of 
the unions is in the hands of only about 3,000 full-time officials. 
This small force is served by a totally inadequate band of clerical 
and other assistants. The full-time union official is usually grossly 
underpaid and overworked by comparison with corresponding 
positions in other occupations. He has to discharge great and 
increasing responsibilities without adequate financial resources or 
sufficient qualified staff. All this is said to spring from the desire 
of the rank and file to prevent bureaucratic domination; but 
whatever the cause may * the result gives the impression of 
shabby treatment. 

How, in such conditions, can trade unions expect to acquire 
the research staff and the educational services which they desper- 
ately need if they are adequately to fulfil their new role in the 
welfare state? The answer is that they cannot. How, again, can 
the leading officials be expected to give time and energy to major 
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questions of long-term policy and strategy, if they are continually 
working under conditions of intolerable pressure? Again the 
answer must be that it is impossible. 

Despite such adverse factors as these, there are many favour- 
able aspects of the situation to take into account. The trade 
unions of this country are on the whole responsible bodies whose 
activities have done and are doing much to achieve industrial 
democracy in industry, and to unite the nation politically and 
socially. In conjunction with employers’ associations they have 
built up a tremendous fund of goodwill which helps to over- 
come conflicts of interest between management and labour, and 
to reconcile divergences between the national interest and sec- 
tional interests. The important conclusion which emerges from 
this special number is that it is high time for the trade union 
world to face up to some of the difficult problems which con- 
front it. None of them are insoluble. All of them can be dealt 
with at leisure better than in time of crisis. But they need to be 
attacked with courage, resolution, and vigour; and above all by 
a determination not to be bound by the fetters of outworn 


traditions and habits of thought. 
/ 











TRADE UNIONS IN THE WELFARE 
STATE 


By B. C. Roserrs* 


> 

EVERY nation, to a greater or less degree, has become a 
welfare state, and in almost every country there is a trade-union 
movement of one kind or another. The development of the wel- 
fare state and the growth of trade unionism are, of course, not 
unconnected events. Both are products of the industrial revolu- 
tion; the breakdown of the domestic system of production and 
its replacement by wage-earning factory employees, living in 
mass urban communities, created the conditions for the rise of 
trade unions, the establishment of mass democracy, and the adop- 
tion of the collectivist doctrines which have resulted in the 
welfare state. 

Trade unions of workpeople provided the first open challenge 
to the doctrine of Jaissez-faire, though Adam Smith noted that 
employers in the eighteenth century were disposed, in practice, to 
act very differently from the principles he expounded. By freeing 
employment relations from the shackles of outmoded customs 
and laws, J/aissez-faire proved to be the social catalyst which 
turned a technological evolution into an industrial revolution. It 
did not, however, provide a lasting basis for a cohesive society; 
the hazards and uncertainties of competitive capitalism spurred 
labour to action to secure a new system of order and security. In 
spite of a period of suppression by law trade unionism was gradu- 
ally developed to satisfy the workers’ need for protection against 
the unbridled power of their “masters” and the loss of their 
ability to earn through unemployment, sickness, injury and old 
age. Since employers could not tolerate the harsh implications of 
an absolutely free market economy any more easily than their 
employees, they too eventually turned to co-operation and 
developed associations for the purpose of regulating prices and 
combating trade-union demands. Gradually there evolved, under 
the principles of nineteenth-century liberalism, a firmly estab- 
lished system of trade unions, and a structure of agreements and 
conventions for regulating industrial relations. To-day every in- 


* Winner of T.U.C. Scholarship at London School of Economics and Political Science, 
where he is now Lecturer in Trade Union Studies and tutor in charge of the course. M.A. 
Oxford (P.P.E.). Formerly Lecturer in Industrial Relations at Ruskin College. Author of 
Trade Unions in the New Era; Trade Union Government and Administration in Gt. Britain (in 
the press), and many articles on industrial relations. 
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dustry and trade has some form of voluntary procedure for the 
purpose of collectively establishing basic conditions of employ- 
ment. 

The state now provides assistance to the parties, when the 
agreed procedures prove inadequate, through its conciliation 
service and arbitration machinery, but among the industrialized 
countries of the world Great Britain has the most autonomous 
system of industrial relations. The tradition of minimum inter- 
vention by the state owes its strength to the principles of political 
and economic liberalism which trade unionism was established 
to counter. Though amended in many respects by the adoption 
of collectivist practices, these principles still fundamentally in- 
fluence our way of doing things; no organizations are more 
vehement in their defence of them in relation to their own rights 
and liberties than the trade unions. 

Trade unionism in Great Britain is based on the liberal prin- 
ciple of voluntary association; and it is accepted that trade union- 
ism is a necessary expression of the freedom of individuals to 
combine to achieve their own sectional welfare goals indepen- 
dently of the state. In the dictatorships trade unions are also 
regarded as essential institutions, but their main function is to 
implement industrial and labour policies determined by those 
who hold the reins of power. They are, in other words, adminis- 
trative agencies of the state; their structure and functions can be 
altered by the state and are, indeed, altered to suit the needs of 
state policy. In Great Britain the liberal tradition and the power 
now enjoyed by the trade unions have so far presented an effec- 
tive barrier to any desire on the part of governments to intervene 
beyond 4 certain point with their established autonomy. 

Many British trade unions have supported socialism as a 
desirable political goal, but while they have pressed for the inter- 
vention of the state against the power of private business inter- 
ests, they have demanded for themselves full freedom from state 
control. It is against this background of traditional attitudes and 
with the necessarily ambivalent behaviour of the unions in mind 
that we must examine their role in the welfare state. 

Though the foundations of the welfare state were laid a long 
time ago the advances that have been made since 1945 constitute 
in themselves a social revolution. The system of social security, 
full employment, and a remarkable increase in the real income of 
the great majority of the population have produced a standard of 
prosperity that far exceeds anything known before to-day. More- 
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over, these massive achievements have been accomplished at a 
time when Britain has been faced with the tremendous task of 
overtaking the arrears in capital investment caused by the war, 
with an extremely heavy burden of military and other foreign 
commitments, and with a pressing need to overcome chronic 
balance of payments deficits. 

The achievements of the post-war years are considerable by 
any standard of comparison, but what is perhaps most significant 
about this social revolution is that it has been carried through 
without serious class conflict and with far fewer restrictions of 
personal or collective freedoms than might have been anticipated. 
Yet it is perfectly obvious that these social and economic changes 
have imposed a great strain on the resources of the community. 
The welfare state has exposed and exacerbated difficulties that are 
endemic in a nation of 50 million people living tightly packed on 
a small island; an island that lacks most raw materials and cannot 
produce enough food from its soil to feed adequately much more 
than half its inhabitants. The succession of economic crises and 
the continuous rise in prices are indications that we are over- 
stretching our economy. In the long run our ability to maintain 
the welfare state will depend on overcoming the constant ten- 
dency towards inflation, by increasing the output of industry and 
by restraining our appetites for a higher level of immediate con- 
sumption than available resources will permit. 

Responsibility for finding a solution of our basic economic and 
social problems rests primarily on the government and parlia- 
ment, and it is for them to give a firm and clear lead to the 
country. We cannot, however, return to /aissez-faire and we must 
not, in the interest of maintaining a free society, adopt policies 
that will give the state powers that will completely undermine 
the strength of voluntary associations to act independently. 
Much depends, therefore, in a democracy like ours, on the wil- 
lingness of the trade unions and employers’ organizations to face 
the issues that the welfare state has posed. The leaders of most 
unions have often demonstrated that they ate well aware of the 
responsibilities which the welfare state imposes on them, but,-as 
yet, they have not found solutions to a number of difficult prob- 
lems. Their task is not an easy one, since the unions have inevit- 
ably been deeply influenced by the environment in which they 
grew up. Mass unemployment, low wages, cut-throat competi- 
tion and inferior social status were the factors which shaped the 
strategy and tactics of the unions. As a result there is a constant 
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tug-of-war between the emotional responses of the members, 
conditioned by the past, and their rational appreciation of the 
need to face problems that stem from brimful employment, high 
wages, and the power which large-scale unions now wield. 

Whatever the validity of the argument that raged amongst 
economists before the last war, as to whether the resistance to 
wage cuts shown by the unions was responsible to a large extent 
for the continued unemployment, few would maintain to-day 
that there was no link between wage levels and the problem of 
inflation. It does not follow, of course, that rapidly rising wages 
are the sole or even the main cause of inflation; but there can be 
no doubt that once the fire has been started they are one of the 
main sources of the fuel that keeps it roaring away. Wage levels 
can only go on rising if they are financed by an expansion of the 
credit system and this is ultimately under the control of the 
Government. Thus rising wages due to trade-union pressure are 
a necessary, but not a sufficient cause of inflation. Since the right 
of workpeople to combine to protect and advance their voca- 
tional and social interests is an essential part of a democratic 
society the question of which is the best way of reducing infla- 
tionary pressure without undermining the principles of free col- 
lective bargaining is of crucial importance. 

It would seem that there are broadly two choices before any 
government. Either it can cut down the rate at which it injects 
money into the economic system by budgeting and monetary 
policy, or it can impose a system of direct controls over wage 
determination. Whichever method is chosen the net result must 
be to slow up the advance in money wages; the effect on real 
wages will, however, depend in either case on a variety of factors, 
and some of them will not be easily controlled, especially those 
that arise out of the foreign trade situation. 

The advantages of the budgetary and monetary method of 
dealing with the problem is that there need be no direct interfer- 
ence with the system of free collective bargaining. So long as the 
demand for labour is not allowed to outstrip the supply too far, 
wages can be left free with reasonable hope that they will find the 
right level. In theory, there would seem to be no reason why the 
Government should not handle the economic controls with such 
delicacy and perspicacity that an exact equilibrium between de- 
mand and supply could be maintained at the level of 1 per cent 
unemployed. In practice it is clear, as events in 1955 and previous 
years have shown, that such a massive machine as the British 
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economy cannot be operated with a judgment fine enough to avoid 
lurching into balance of payments crises when the fairway is so 
narrow. It is, therefore, likely that a somewhat higher degree of 
unemployment, perhaps fluctuating between 1 and 3 per cent, is 
the price that would have to be paid for maintaining a steady 
price level and free collective bargaining. If the unions are not 
prepared for this risk, then what chance is there of their accepting 
the alternative policy? 

If the second course were to be followed, and the unions have 
so far set their faces against it, wages would be checked by the 
decree of some national wages board or government regulation. 
Profits would also have to be regulated and prices controlled by 
government order. The result would be, if these measures were 
effective, a check to purchasing power, but if the inflationary 
pressure was eliminated by these means, the demand for labour 
would fall and unemployment would tend to rise. If, however, the 
controls were evaded, or the wage policy-makers gave way to 
pressure, as they did in America when these methods were tried, 
the result would be a continuance of the inflationary trend. It is 
extremely difficult to fix wages at exactly the right level by regu- 
lation, as experience has proved in all the countries that have 
tried to do it. However, the grave disadvantage of this method 
of dealing with the problem is that it involves repressive legisla- 
tion that is destructive of free collective bargaining if it is effec- 
tively enforced. 

From the point of view of comparing experience in another 
country which has very similar economic problems, the report of 
the Swedish Federation of Labour—L.O.—Committee on the 
Trade Unions and Full Employment, published in English in 
1953, is of major interest. The report is not in favour of central 
wage-fixing machinery operated by the state—which has been 
tried in Sweden. It also rejects the suppression of inflation by 
price and profit controls since these are negative in their effects 
and they have a distorting influence on production. “What must 
be done is to maintain such a general level of purchasing power 
as does not allow of large profit margins or—to put it differently 
—which does not allow wage increases to be foisted on to 
prices.” This means that the L.O. Report recommends that the 
general level of purchasing power should be kept below that 
which would “secure full employment automatically every- 
where”. The “islands of unemployment” that would appear as a 
result of keeping purchasing power within non-inflationary 
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bounds must, it suggests, be tackled by specific measures. These 
might, on the one hand, consist of “public works, subsidies to 
individual firms and the placing of state orders with firms and in 
localities where, otherwise, unemployment would arise. On the 
other hand, they should consist of measures to encourage the 
voluntary transfer of labour to firms, trades and localities where 
the prospects of expansion are favourable. Much greater impor- 
tance than hitherto should be attached to incentives to labour to 
transfer to places where it is most needed.” 

If this type of policy were adopted it would require from the 
trade unions an agreement to co-ordinate their wage policies in 
order to avoid any attempt by one union to secure an advantage 
over another, and thus promote a competitive race. Such a policy 
is perfectly feasible in Sweden, where the central organization has 
great authority over its affiliated organizations, but it would not 
be easy to achieve in Britain where the T.U.C. does not possess 
power over its affiliated unions comparable to that wielded by the 
L.O. Since the wage-restraint policy broke down in 1950 the 
British Trades Union Congress has had no policy on wages, ex- 
cept to make a rather half-hearted plea to the unions to exercise 
caution in their demands. The unions do not wish to make the 
economic situation worse; they want to see the inflationary pres- 
sure and the constant price increases reduced, but they are so far 
not prepared to accept any alternative economic policy to the one 
which is causing the difficulties. The dilemma in which the unions 
in Britain find themselves is one which they share with every 
other interest group. They do not want to be the section of the 
community that. suffers from the cold when the inflationary fire 
is damped down. The extinguishing of inflation is necessarily a 
rather unpleasant business, but the discomfort to be borne is not 
nearly so great as the pain that inflation can produce if it is 
allowed to continue. 

The unions may have legitimate grounds on which to oppose 
the present Government’s economic policy, but if every attempt 
to reduce the inflationary pressure is to be met with an increase 
in wage demands which when resisted are backed up by stoppages 
of industry, it will mean that the balance of payments will be 
seriously affected by the loss in production. If, on the other hand, 
the demands of the unions are conceded and the Government 
wavers in its anti-inflationary policy, with the result that credit 
is further over-expanded, a continuance of the inflation will be 
inevitable. 


II 
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The right to strike is regarded as fundamental by most free 
societies, but it may well be asked how far the economic and 
social conditions of the welfare state make any difference to the 
exercise of this right. 

When the unions were small and weak and the nation had a 
large cushion of unused resources on which to fall back the 
unions could throw their full force against the employers with 
little fear of the damage that they might do to the whole com- 
munity. Now if a strike is launched in a key industry and is at all 
prolonged, the danger to the nation’s economy becomes im- 
mensely significant. 

If the level of employment were reduced and the balance of 
payments situation vastly improved it would not be necessary to 
worty to the same extent about the possibility of strikes, and 
indeed the unions would be entitled to press as hard as possible 
for higher wages. Our situation would then be similar to that 
which exists in America where the unions bargain vigorously 
and use the strike weapon freely to gain their demands, but so 
long as we face our current economic situation we cannot emulate 
the Americans in this respect, even if this were thought to be 
desirable. 

The condition for the exercise of any right is that it should not 
do far more harm than good. This test is not, however, in the 
nature of things an easy one to apply; it is obvious in the case of 
strikes that they must to some extent damage the innocent, but 
all our social processes which allow groups to have the power of 
protecting and advancing their interests necessarily have this 
drawback to some degree. 

If it becomes clear that strikes are threatening the structure of 
the economy some effective means will have to be found to deter 
their occurrence. After the railway strike of 1955, the Govern- 
ment appears to have given consideration to the suggestion that 
strikes ought to be restricted by law, but the T.U.C. made its view 
absolutely clear that any such step would be strongly opposed. 
Subsequently the annual congress of the T.U.C. gave its General 
Council powers to intervene in industrial disputes, involving its 
affiliated organizations, at an earlier stage than had previously 
been the case. 

It is worth while again comparing the position of the T.U.C. 
with the Swedish L.O. in relation to the question of strikes called 
by affiliated unions. In Sweden the L.O. exercises control over 

the strike policy of the unions by its management of a central 
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strike fund. No union which organizes a strike that involves more 
than 3 per cent of its members is eligible to draw on the central 
strike fund unless it has first received the sanction of the execu- 
tive committee of the L.O. Thus the power to withhold the finan- 
cial support of a strike is an important aspect of the authority 
enjoyed by the L.O. over its affiliated unions. 

The British T.U.C. has no similar weapon at its command, but 

‘its influence is not negligible and was used with considerable 

effect in the thrée major disputes of 1955. So long as the unions 
co-operate with the T.U.C. and recognize that they have a 
responsibility not to use their strength without regard to the 
effects on the whole community, there can be no case for any 
legal restriction on their right to strike. 

Though the unions, from the public point of view, would be 
irresponsible, and from the point of view of their own members 
foolish, to oppose Government attempts to reduce the inflation- 
ary pressure by militant action, they naturally feel that they are 
entitled to resist changes that make their members seriously 
worse off compared with other sections of the community. The 
more, therefore, that the Government seeks to shift the distribu- 
tion of income in favour of the higher income groups the more 
likely are the unions to resort to big wage demands and strike 
action. The fundamental issues of income distribution and the 
exact character of the welfare state cannot, however, be settled 
by industrial disputes, as these are matters more properly deter- 
mined in a democracy at the ballot box. The extent, therefore, to 
which it is legitimate for the unions to cite Government policy as 
the factor excusing their behaviour is limited. 

Pardoxically, the unions themselves are not particularly satis- 
fied with the results of the more egalitarian levels of income. 

During the past fifty years there has been not only a substantial 
redistribution of income from the higher to the lower income 
groups, but also a remarkable narrowing of the differentials be- 
tween the rates of wages of unskilled and skilled workers, and 
between the wages of manual and clerical workers. Inflation 
seems to have been a potent factor in this process, but it has not 
been the only one. The general advance towards greater equality, 
technological changes in industrial processes, the organization of 
unskilled workers, the growth of industry-wide negotiations and 
the making of demands for flat-rate increases, have all contri- 
buted to the narrowing of differentials. The general reduction in 
the gap between the lowest and highest incomes brought about 
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by social policy has been fought for and welcomed by the trade 
unions, but many groups of workers now feel that they have 
suffered unfairly from the narrowing of differentials between 
different categories of wage earners, and there are signs that this 
course of development is beginning to produce a stirring of 
revolt. The newspaper and railway disputes of last year were both 
in part caused by dissatisfaction arising out of wage differentials. 
Whether this problem will solve itself if the inflation is cured, or 
whether the bargaining power of certain unions will make a 
satisfactory solution more difficult, if not impossible, is still an 
open question. 

The need to change industrial wage structures in the light of 
technological developments and in the interest of obtaining 
higher rates of production is a pressing one. Again the question 
is raised whether the existing system of collective bargaining is 
capable of achieving the changes that are required. If the present 
structure of collective bargaining has become outdated how best 
can it be re-formed? Is this another instance of where the situation 
is such that only a much mote radical approach, say, by the unions 
agreeing to a less centralised system for the determination of 
wage rates, could effect a cure? 

The question of wages is only one of the factors to be considered 
as major causes of industrial unrest. The status of the worker, his 
relationship to the supervisory element, from foremen to senior 
management, the size of the working group, the technological 
character of the industry and the kind of work that has to be done, 
these and many other aspects of industrial life have a powerful 
bearing on the attitudes and behaviour of men at work. 

The development of joint consultation in industry has grown 
out of a realization that there is much more to the creation of 
good industrial relations than' the recognition of trade unions and 
the payment of higher wages. Joint consultation can mean, how- 
ever, many different things. At one extreme it may be no more 
than a reluctant concession by a cynical management in order to 
side-track criticisms of its autocratic behaviour, that it will discuss 
with employees questions that do not normally enter into collec- 
tive bargaining. At the other it takes the form of an elaborate 
system of joint committces with power to advise on almost every 
kind of managerial problem. Whatever may be the pattern of joint 
consultation that has been adopted, there is one thing that can be 
said about it with certainty, and that is that it has not proved to 
be the panacea that will eliminate conflict in industrial relations. 
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There are few instances in either public or private industry 
where it can be said that the introduction of joint consultative 
committees has resulted in a radical improvement in industrial 
relations. This is not to say that in large undertakings a system of 
joint consultative machinery is of no value, but it does mean that 
consultation alone does not eradicate the deep-seated causes of 
industrial conflict. In certain respects the development of joint 
consultative machinery may even have retarded, rather than ad- 
vanced, the improvement of industrial relations. There is reason 
to believe that in some instances joint consultative committees 
have led to frustration and dissatisfaction on the part of both 
employers and workers and in the worst cases conflict has actu- 
ally been created. In many instances the unions take only a per- 
functory interest in joint consultation and often in practice their 
representatives seek to turn consultative committees into an ex- 
tension of collective bargaining. There is need to consider the 
relationship between negotiations and consultative arrangements 
in the light of experience. 

Though the unions have not made much effort to ensure the 
success of joint consultation they have in recent years, as a result 
of the efforts of the T.U.C. Production Department, paid increas- 
ing attention to the application of modern techniques of work 
study. Their primary motive has been to protect the interest of 
their members; to ensure so far as possible that workpeople do 
not suffer when time-study methods are used and labour is re- 
deployed. The participation of unions in these developments is a 
long way from being a universal practice, but whenever it has 
occurred it has given them a more direct interest in the problems 
associated with the raising of output, since in the solution of 
these problems they have been able to obtain immediate and 
tangible rewards by way of higher earnings for their members. 
So far, however, only a few unions have seriously begun to give 
their stewards and officers the training necessary to handle these 
new problems. 

Technical developments in industry, the growth in complexity 
of trade-union functions and the increase in the size of the unions 
have placed increased responsibilities on trade-union leaders. 
The job of trade-union official is rapidly becoming a professional 
occupation, demanding a high degree of skill that can only be 
obtained by experience and training. The selection of trade- 
union officials, their tenure of office, the income they receive and 
their opportunities for promotion have become in the large 
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organizations matters of crucial importance, but there is, on the 
part of many trade unionists, reluctance to face up to these ques- 
tions that arise from the legitimate fear of strengthening bureau- 
cratic control and consolidating the power of the leadership. 

Fear of bureaucratic centralization is justified, but the problems 
posed by the welfare state make escape from this trend very 
difficult to achieve. The more complex economic and social prob- 
lems become the more need there is for professional leadership 
and centralization of authority. Hence the oft-repeated suggestion 
that the T.U.C. ought to be given much greater power over its 
affiliated unions. 

Representing as it does the majority of unions and the great 
bulk of organized workers the voice of the T.U.C. is listened to 
with the respect and deference that politicians must pay to the 
words of the leaders of a pressure group that numbers millions. 
The national prestige of the T.U.C. is not matched, however, by 
the power of its General Council, which cannot compel an affili- 
ated organization to follow the policies it would like to see 
adopted. The ability of the General Council to command support 
rests upon a careful consideration of the interests of affiliated 
unions and a subtle exercise of initiative and discretion; it must 
always bear in mind that it will have to face an Annual Congress, 
and in the last resort a union may prefer to be disaffiliated rather 
than accept a policy to which it is opposed. 

Representatives of the smaller unions voiced the fear at the last 
Trades Union Congress, and have often done so before, that an 
extension of the powers of the General Council would mean the 
further domination of the trade-union movement by the leaders 
of a relatively few large organizations. Many trade unionists do 
not believe that this would be in the best interests of democratic 
trade unionism. 

The tradition of autonomy is so strong it is unlikely that the 
unions would give the General Council the power which the 
central organizations of the Scandinavian trade-union move- 
ments possess, but the course of events will almost certainly 
result in a gradual extension of the functions and authority of the 
T.U.C. 

One way in which development is likely to come is by the 
provision of better services for the affiliated unions. The T.U.C. 
already provides an extensive range of services and when its new 
headquarters building is occupied in 1956, it will be better 
equipped to extend its activities. The move from Transport 
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House to the Memorial Building in Bloomsbury may prove to 
be of more than mere geographical significance, since the separa- 
tion of the T.U.C. from the Labour Party, which will be staying 
at Transport House, is almost certain to be encouraged by the 
change. How far and how fast the T.U.C. will be able to go in 
developing its work from its new headquarters will depend on 
the readiness of the unions to make a larger income available. On 
the basis of the present affiliation fee there is little room for an 
expansion of research, publicity, educational, and other activities. 

It is interesting to compare the affiliation fee paid by Swedish 
trade unions to their central organization, the L.O., with the 
amount paid by British unions to the T.U.C. In Sweden, the 
unions contribute 90 Ore per month, or 15s. per member per 
year, whereas in Britain the unions pay to the T.U.C. an annual 
fee of 6d. per member. This enormous difference illustrates the 
degree to which power is centralized in the Swedish trade-union 
movement by comparison with the British. 

Another example of the significance of the centralized control 
of trade-union funds in Sweden is to be seen in the remarkable 
development of the labour press. Thirty per cent of the annual 
affiliation fees is put aside for the financing of labour newspapers, 
which are published daily in most towns and cities in Sweden. 
This coverage of the population enables the central trade-union 
organization to get its views across to the rank and file members 
in a way that it is quite impossible for the British T.U.C. to 
emulate. 

There is one important step, however, that the T.U.C. might 
take to secure a better understanding of the nature of the prob- 
lems inherent in the present economic situation among both 
officers and rank and file of trade unions. The suggestion was 
made by Mr. Charles Geddes, in his Presidential Address to the 
last Trades Union Congress, that the T.U.C. “should prepare an 
economic survey of the post-war years and draw conclusions for 
the future and that this, after consideration by the General Coun- 
cil, should be considered by a special conference of executives 
with a view to formulating a national trade-union economic 
policy.” The General Council of the T.U.C. has given no indica- 
tion, at the time of writing, that it intends to adopt the suggestion 
of Mr. Geddes. The Council is, of course, continuously examin- 
ing the economic situation and it may well decide to undertake 
some kind of special survey, but it appears unlikely that it will 
make a study of the situation comparable to the one made by the 
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Swedish Federation of Labour, mentioned earlier, which resulted 
in a 255-page report. It is, however, a really thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation of a similar kind that is required. It is more than ten 
years since the T.U.C. produced its famous report on Post-War 
Reconstruction, which had a powerful influence on the policy of 
the Labour Government, and the time seems ripe for a re- 
appraisal of the objectives of the trade-union movement in the 
light of experience during the past decade. 

A report based on a comprehensive examination of the 
economic problems that have emerged and the role of the unions 
could become the focal point of a vigorous discussion in the 
labour movement and the basis of future policy-making. After 
the completion of the investigation, the next step, as Mr. Geddes 
suggested, would be its adoption by a special conference of trade- 
union executives. If this were then followed by the distribution 
of a shortened version by every trade union to its branches, and 
if a special effort were made by the unions to encourage local 
officers to make a careful study of its findings, valuable results 
might be achieved. 

The power and influence now exercised by the unions demands 
that bold attempts be made to find solutions to the problems that 
are discussed in this article and the ones that follow. It is clearly 
the responsibility of the Government to set the policy that is 
required to deal with the major economic and social problems, 
but it is the duty of the T.U.C. to give a firm lead to the trade- 
union movement in relation to that policy and its own responsi- 
bilities for the welfare of millions of trade unionists. 








TRADE UNIONS AND WAGE 
POLICY 


By Donatp J. RoBertson* 


MUCH has been written on the subject of “wage policy”. It 
would therefore be quite possible for this article to become a 
mere catalogue or review of recent literature in this field. This is 
not the intention. What follows is a discussion of the problems 
that arise in working out a policy to suit present circumstances. 
In line with the general theme of this issue, these problems are 
treated from the trade-union point of view. 

Trade unions make wage demands for a number of reasons. 
All such wage demands at present are based on the secure exis- 
tence of full employment which, while not generally put forward 
specifically as a ground for wage increase, lies behind the possi- 
bility of their being granted. Claims are frequently put forward 
on the contention that the level of profits has been rising too 
much, and that compensating wage increases are needed, or that 
the cost of living has risen, and that for this reason a wage rise is 
required to restore the level of real wages. Increases in product- 
vity are also made the basis of wage demands to reflect increased 
production. Differentials between industries and between occupa- 
tions form the subject of large numbers of claims for the adjust- 
ment of wages in particular industries. 

The difficulties for our economy that arise from successful 
wage claims can be illustrated by claims based on profits and on 
the cost of living. Trade unionists would maintain that such 
wage demands are founded on the proven need to compensate 
for previous adverse movements in the economic position of 
their members, so that they are merely readjusting the wage level 
to take account of prior movements in other variables. But, if 
profits do not take the blow of increased wage bills, they are 
passed on in prices. If a wage increase on cost -of-living grounds 
increases labour costs (as it must), this, too, is likely to cause 
price increases and to make probable further wage claims on the 
same ground. In this kind of situation lies the clear possibility of 
a wage-price spiral. 

* Lecturer in Political Economy, Glasgow University, M. A. Glasgow. Secretary of the 
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It is because of the general economic importance of avoiding 
wage-induced inflations that we have been offered a number of 
“wage policies”. The guiding principle of each of these is to 
remove wages from the realm of sectional bargaining, when the 
sum of the sectional bargains is likely to be more than the 
economy can afford. In other words, to reduce the power of in- 
dividual trade unions by some form of central control. These 
suggestions cannot occupy us in detail here, but combining poli- 
cies which have been tried out, and those which have merely 
been suggested, they divide into three principal groups. 

First, there are overall policies, which do not concern them- 
selves with industry wage structures or with relative wage posi- 
tions between industries, but merely seek to fix the general level 
of wages and the proportion by which it can rise in any given 
period. The “wage freeze” was partially of this kind and so were 
American war-time and post-war efforts at wage control. 

Second, many wage policies have been suggested which seek 
to control relative positions and movements of wages as well as 
the overall wage level. In greater or lesser degree most wage 
policies suggested in the literature on the subject are of this kind. 

Third, proposals have been put forward that some neutral 
body of experts, or, at least, a body removed in outlook some 
distance from the detailed work of negotiation, should pronounce 
on the rights and wrongs of the economic situation and of pro- 
posed wage increases. This suggestion obtained considerable 
currency in Britain after it was put forward by the twin Courts 
of Inquiry into Engineering and Shipbuilding Wages which re- 
ported in February 1954. 

Of what relevance are these suggestions to present trade- 
union problems, especially in view of the main causes of wage 
claims mentioned above? The first type of wage policy can only 
be regarded as a temporary expedient, doomed to failure as prob- 
lems of detail become more and more urgently in need of solu- 
tion. It is no answer (at least in the long run) to problems of 
differentials of all kinds, or to problems of the distribution of 
income between wages and profits, simply to control the general 
level of wages and to maintain the status quo. 

The second and third type of suggestions meet with rather 
different objections. In the first place they greatly underestimate 
the detail that is involved in work on wages in Britain—detailed 
work which can probably only be done by unions and employers 
themselves. Secondly, they both over-emphasize the “indepen- 
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dent person’s” merits as against those involved in wage nego- 
tiation—the central connate or co-ordinators or advisers are 
expected to have better vision simply because they are detached 
from the scene. There is no reason to underestimate the virtues 
of having assistance from such people, as the important contribu- 
tions of arbitrators have shown. There is, however, reason to 
cast doubt on suggestions that such people should sort out our 
wage problems in Britain before those directly concerned have 
had a shot at it. Thirdly, it is probably a wrong assumption that 
an overall and integrated solution is possible. The policies neces- 
saty to sort out wages in Britain are not of this kind. The correct 
reaction of an independent authority asked to give general advice 
on wage increases in a number of industries would be to say: 
“Tt all depends . . .”—for circumstances and answers differ from 
case to case. 

If, as is suggested, sorting out wages is a job requiring much 
detailed effort and study of particular industries, and if it needs 
an effort from those concerned in wage negotiation, what lines 
should trade unions, as one of the principal parties involved, try 
to follow? If we reject the easy solution of continuing general 
directions or advice from others, what lines of attack on their 
wages problems should trade unions start on? 

The answer to this—the key question of this article—can best 
be tackled by considering in turn each of the reasons put forward 
earlier for asking for a wage increase. Some of these are general 
to all unions and some are specific to each union as its turn comes. 

The trade unions depend upon full employment, because it 
provides an essential background to the possibility of getting 
wage increases of any kind, as well as because of their belief in it 
for its own sake. No adjustments of wage structures are possible 
without some chance of wage increase. A first essential part of 
trade-union policy on wages, as on other things, must be main- 
tenace of full employment. 

Full employment tends to bring with it a movement of wages 
and prices which can produce a considerable inflationary pressure 
on the economy. Trade unions, however, are inclined to regard 
many of their wage claims as due to be paid out of profits, or as 
following on prior cost-of-living rises. To take the profits case 
first, what should be the attitude to profits adopted by the trade 
unions? 

It may seem odd to lay down a profits policy for trade unions, 
but it is certainly needed. While most trade unions have favoured 
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nationalization and have from time to time pressed for it, never- 
theless most of their work is in private enterprise. They have the 
right to be heard through the widespread acceptance of collective 
bargaining; they are an accepted institution within most sectors 
of private enterprise; and, a majority of their members belong to 
the private sector of the economy. This imposes on trade unions 
the duty of working out a responsible policy towards profits. 

Two features have characterized the attitude of trade unions 
to profits in recent years. First, an assumption that profits should . 
not move ahead faster than wages; and second, that there are 
grounds for continuing the process of redistributing the national 
income from profits to. wages, which can be seen in pre- and post- 
wat comparisons of the national income statistics. While such 
assumptions serve a useful purpose, from the trade-union view, 
in making their share of the cake as big as possible, it is doubtful 
whether they can be permanently accepted without some more 
detailed explanation of how they are to be applied. In practice, 
the trade unions apply them by a somewhat unscrupulous use of 
statistics relating to gross profits—before depreciation and gener- 
ally before tax—and by an indiscriminate attack on all forms of 
profit increase. This is mistaken policy. If indeed trade unions are 
ptepared to accept the twin propositions that they are institutions 
which have become part of our economy and society and have 
responsibilities in it, and that for the most part the economy in 
which they work is under private enterprise, then they ought to 
have two objectives in their profits policy: first, to make profits 
work; and secondly, to penalize and contract those parts of 
profits which are not performing a useful task. 

Such a policy towards profits would have a number of general 
effects on trade-union action. It ought, for example, to stiffen and 
encourage trade-union desires for the restriction of monopoly 
profits. As to wage policy, and policies at wage negotiations, it 
suggests two points. 

First, there can be no grounds for trade unions presenting 
wage claims based on a falsification of the profits position of the 
industry in question. It is to the trade-unions’ interests, for ex- 
ample, that sums should be earned which will enable capital to be 
replaced and improved, and the devotion of money to that pur- 
pose should be supported rather than attacked by unions. 

Secondly, a trade-union policy towards profits would seem to 
throw cold water on the profit-sharing idea. Schemes of profit- 
sharing suggest that workers in an industry can best be pacified 
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if they are allowed to share in what are implied to be the ill-gotten 
and reprehensible gains from the industry’s activities. The answer 
here would seem to be that the workers’ trade union should have 
concerned itself with seeing that the gross profits earned by the 
industry were not ill-gotten (for example, that they were not 
monopoly gains); that they were put to use (for example, in 
maintaining essential capital); and that distributed profits reflected 
a just reward for the supply of money capital and for a well- 
calculated risk. There is no reason why workers in the industry 
should not have shares in it, but no reason why they should. 
After all, the correct reward for their services is their wage and 
it is this that should be maximized, not their profits. To suggest 
profit-sharing too strongly suggests that all in the industry, em- 
ployers and workers alike, are to conspire to defraud the con- 
sumer. But, of course, profit-sharing is also suggested as a means 
of giving the worker status and a sense of position in an industry 
or firm. This is an idea which trade unions concerned with the 
status of workers ought to take an interest in, but, as will be 
suggested, profit-sharing is not the way to do it. 

We now come to cost-of-living wage claims. What should be 
the trade-union attitude here? It would be unreasonable to insist 
that trade unions should not make wage claims following upon 
price rises, but two suggestions may be made. First, as part of 
their general policy, trade unions ought to be against excessive 
price increases, and should be wary of being themselves the cause 
of them; secondly, trade unions ought to ensure that money 
wage increases gained through cost-of-living wage claims should 
also be used to help in sorting out wage structures. A cost-of- 
living wage increase is itself only a holding action which may not 
alter the general level of real wages; but, if it is made as a flat-rate 
money increase, it will alter the real differentials between different 
groups. 

If such is intentional policy, then it is in order, though, if 
carried too far, it is certainly unwise. If, however, it results from 
the concentration of trade unions on cost-of-living advances to 
the exclusion of all other aspects of wages, and in particular to 
the exclusion of consideration and review of real wage differences 
between different occupational groups, then it is likely to lead to 
future trouble. It would seem that this is just the kind of thing 
that happened during the long succession of cost-of-living ad- 
vances in all industries since the beginning of the war. In conse- 
quence, the trade unions have recently been engaged in review- 
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ing and altering differentials, having encountered the kind of 
trouble which results from their neglect. In this recent process 
wage increases granted largely on cost-of-living grounds have 
been adjusted to give differential awards to different occupations. 
The cost-of-living ground for wage increase has been used to 
correct anomalies in the wage structure and to make a more 
useful wage structure out of a rising money wage level. This is 
undoubtedly wise and correct policy, which is likely to need 
continuing. 

Changes in productivity and increases in the size of the total 
output of an industry were cited earlier as grounds for trade- 
union wage claims. Trade unions tend to regard these as grounds 
for wage increases in the particular industries affected, unless, 
however, the change in productivity reflects a specially distin- 
guished effort on.the part of workers in the industry concerned, 
they ought to be regarded rather as grounds for an expected in- 
crease in the level of real wages generally—probably through 
price falls or price stability. If this is so, wage claims on the 
grounds of specific increases in productivity in particular indus- 
tries should not be generally sought after, but, on the other hand, 
trade unions should in their general policy seek to increase pro- 
ductivity and should design wage payments to that end. 

The final ground for wage claims—differentials—presents by 
far the largest number of problems. Discussion of trade-union 
policy on differentials leads us into the kind of detailed work, 
which can only be done by those concerned, and which is the 
likely ground for the defeat of the long-term efforts of any wage- 
controlling body. All that can be offered here are some general 
precepts. 

First, then, what kinds of differentials are involved? These are 
adequately summarized as inter-industry and inter-occupational. 
Inter-industry differentials are needed to attract individuals into 
industries in which there are shortages of labour. Inter-occupa- 
tional differentials are needed to ensure a flow of recruits and a 
maintenance of standards in occupations where skill or difficulty 
require more than average ability or training. It is impossible 
here to say what magnitudes such differentials should have, since 
this depends very much on particular circumstances. It can only 
be said that as long as an economy needs labour of different kinds 
and of differing levels of ability, and as long as an economy tfe- 
quires mobility between occupations and industries, differentials 
of some kind will be necessary. It has, for example, been neces- 
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sary to apply a differential wage level to the coal-miners’ industry to 
attempt to get recruits, and it seems necessary at present to main- 
tain and possibly improve differentials for skilled men to ensure a 
supply of young people willing to take up apprenticeships. 

The first general precept that may be offered to the trade 
unions here is that no wage increase proposal ought to be put 
forward without first considering its effect on differentials. There 
is clear evidence, in recent disputes about differentials, of long- 
term neglect which has resulted in underpayment of important 
skilled groups. The period of neglect has frequently been so long 
that to attempt to alter differentials now disturbs the interests of 
other groups which have become entrenched through use and 
wont. It is no doubt convenient, when the cost of living is rising 
rapidly, to accept a flat-rate increase which can be relatively easily 
obtained. If, however, it is not conscious policy to narrow 
differentials such an action can only lead to trouble in the end. If, 
indeed, trade unions under full employment conditions wish to 
retain their autonomy they must pursue consistently a policy of 
amending, adjusting and keeping up to date the wages structure. 
This is exactly the kind of task which, because of its complexity 
and its need for detailed knowledge, no central wage-controlling 
authority can do properly, but, if it is neglected by the trade 
unions themselves, the continuing need for wage demands to 
correct mistakes and anomalies in the wage structure will sooner 
or later force public opinion and the Government into strong 
advocacy of a central authority. 

Secondly, if differentials are to be used to form the framework 
of a wages structure which will not be the subject of constant 
ambiguity and of constant anomalies, it is necessary that the con- 
stituents of it should be clearly defined. This applies both to inter- 
industry differentials and to inter-occupational differentials. Dif- 
ferential wage levels established between industries will only be 
effective if wage agreements are made to relate to clearly estab- 
lished industries. Moreover, “keeping up with the Jones’s” and 
the operation of a “league table” of inter-industry wage levels 
could become an unending business if no one is very sure who 
belong to the Jones’s family, and who are covered by each par- 
ticular entry in the “league table”’. In other words, it is necessary 
that separate wage agreements should be made for each separate 
section of industry, so as to avoid the discontents and confusion 
that arise from wage agreements which cover too large groups. 
The engineering industry provides a good example of the kind 
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of situation which needs clarifying here. In that industry a single 
wage agreement covers a diverse group of industries which have 
often little in common except the same wage agreement. This can 
only lead to trouble. 

In the case of differentials established between occupations, 
wage agreements ought to be made to cover as many distinct 
occupations as exist, so that each occupation may have a clear 
place within the structure. The situation of having more wage 
differentials and more occupational titles than there are occupa- 
tions has for its best example the coal-mining industry: in this 
case the N.C.B. and the N.U.M. have taken sensible, and on the 
whole successful, steps to clear up their wages structure and so 
reduce anomalies, and wage claims arising out of such anomalies. 
The opposite case occurs in the engineering industries where the 
wages structure covers far fewer occupations than actually exist, 
thus leaving plenty of scope for disagreement. Though there have 
been discussions about altering this situation as yet they have not 
succeeded. 

Once differentials have been sorted out, there still remains as 
part of the trade-union movement’s duty a third precept—to see 
that they are operative and that they are clear-cut. Wages agree- 
ments have to mean what they say. If a wage rate, for an engineer- 
ing craftsman or a coal-miner, is laid down in an agreement and 
differentials, both occupational, within the industry concerned, 
and industrial, in relation to other groups in other industries, are 
fixed in relation to it, it is essential, if the structure is to have any 
meaning at all, that the wage rates of all involved are truly repre- 
sentative of what the level of pay actually is. If this is not the 
case, then the carefully negotiated structure of agreements be- 
comes in many ways irrelevant, and it is certainly irrelevant to 
suggest that trade unions should attend to the task of sorting © 
out relative wage levels in their negotiated wage rates if these are 
not operative. Yet since before the war the gap between wage 
rates and earnings has greatly widened and wage rates have never 
been less relevant to the real situation. 

A reiteration of difficulties that arise out of this is worth while. 
If wage rates do not represent the actual levels of payment, then 
the careful framing of a wages policy and wages structure by 
trade unions, whose principal control is over negotiated wage 
rates, will be useless. Then, if this happens, there will be possible 
and frequent opportunities to make wage claims based on partial 
assessments. For example, one occupation may base its wage-rate 
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claim on the reputedly high earnings of another group, while 
another may claim a higher rate though it has high earnings. 
Since the spread of earnings can be wide, innumerable variants of 
differential will be possible and anomalies will be frequent. One 
probable end result is that those whose level of pay is actually 
close to their negotiated wage rate will be underpaid. 

There are three causes of this situation. First, there is the nego- 
tiation, or offer by employers, of extra wage rates for some 
workers in an occupational group—probably those working for 
one employer—which are not payable under national agreement 
to all in that occupation; second, payment by result schemes have 
grown both in number of workers affected and in the proportions 
of the pay packet due to this form of payment; third, high levels 
of overtime and of overtime payments have continued for most 
industries and at most times since the war. If a wages policy is to 
be devised and operated by the trade unions, which will reduce 
anomalies and correct differentials and so reduce the incidence of 
“adjusting”’ wage claims, these three causes of the divergence 
between earnings and rates will have to be sorted out. 

In the question of the payment of local rates which differ from 
agreement rates, it seems clear that trade unionists are trying to 
have things both ways. They are both seeking uniform wage 
rates in national agreements and making better terms wherever 
possible. If this situation reflects a lack of clarity in definition of 
either industrial or occupational groups, then new agreements 
are needed, and in some cases local autonomy may even have to 
be made explicit and national agreements abandoned. If this 
situation is just opportunism, then it seems certain that the trade 
unions cannot continue it and still work out a wage policy. 

The growth of incentive scheme payments is associated with 
the much-abused word “productivity”. In order to increase 
productivity workers are paid on the basis of their output, and 
have the promise of above-average earnings in return for above- 
average output. This seems simple and in its way justifiable, but 
a few further comments are necessary. 

In the first place, if indeed the incentive operates to create 
extra output, then it should be a marginal payment. The idea of a 
marginal incentive does not require the incentive payment to be 
a large proportion of the average pay packet. The trade unions 
need to make the incorporation of part of large bonus payments, 
which do not operate as marginal incentives, a feature of their 
wage policy. 
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Secondly, while productivity has already been put forward as 
one of the wider aims of trade unions, is this necessarily tied up 
with the operation of highly complex incentive schemes? Pro- 
vided’ payment is related in some way to output—possibly by a 
frequent review of wage rates to relate these to improvements in 
output—then the aim of increasing productivity may well be 
achieved with less fuss and by less complex means. Trade unions, 
in the interests of their wages structure, should be wary of 
“fancy” incentive schemes. There are three advantages possessed 
by the more simple type of incentive scheme whereby incentive 
is achieved by relating a review of output to a review of time 
rates. First, it enables wages structures to be preserved. As a 
factory increases output and rates, differentials can be main- 
tained. Moreover, the time rates are available for comparative 
purposes with other factories and industries and as an induce- 
ment in recruiting labour. There is less chance of one factory 
getting completely out of line in its payments level or of differen- 
tials becoming distorted. Secondly, it is simpler and clearer in its 
operation than other incentive schemes. Thirdly, it is a way of 
enhancing status. In the discussion of profit-sharing it was sug- 
gested that the trade unions should use their wage policy to en- 
hance the status of workers. A man’s status in his work is in- 
timately related to the security of his position, and to the level 
and certainty of his regular remuneration. Job security is outside 
the present subject, but income security is not. To the salary 
earner it is a familiar idea that his status is reflected in his salary 
(though some salaried occupations carry status which is not de- 
rived from income) and his security is evidenced by the regularity 
of his salary payment. A wage earner who receives a regular 
wage derives some status from this and the level of that wage is 
a measure of this status. This kind of consideration should be 
borne in mind by trade unions in deciding their policy towards 
irregular and complex incentive payments. 

As a third comment on incentive scheme payments, is it not 
relevant to ask whether trade unions, and indeed employers, 
should not beware of accentuating the untypical and above- 
average man in these wage schemes? There is already a way of 
recognizing outstanding service—promotion. On the factory 
floor the level and rhythm of output depends upon the perfor- 
mance of the average worker. An incentive scheme which 
concentrates on the “outsider” should be carefully watched. 
The more complex schemes tend to do this and should in 
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consequence be objects of suspicion in framing a trade-union 
policy. 

Finally, trade unions must watch for the application of incen- 
tive schemes to industries where they are inappropriate, since in 
these cases they breed difficulties and anomalies which reflect on 
wage structures and show themselves in wage claims and wage 
disputes. 

The part played by overtime in increasing the difficulties of 
formulating a trade-union wage policy does not derive from its 
being in existence as an extra payment intended as an additional 
rewatd for extra hours of work, but from this extra payment 
becoming in many industries a regular and expected part of the 
weekly wage. In origin overtime work was regarded as something 
which the worker would not want to do. For this kind of work 
he had to be compensated not merely by being paid for his extra 
hours of work but by getting a specially attractive rate, which 
could also serve the function of discouraging the employer from 
suggesting overtime work. This picture has been to some degree 
altered: overtime payments are now frequently regarded as in- 
centive payments to workers to work extra hours—not as dis- 
incentives to management. Sunday work or evening work is re- 
garded as specially attractive because of its high rate of pay, and 
the promise of overtime is used as an inducement in recruiting 
new employees. In such an atmosphere, and with full employ- 
ment, overtime has flourished and become a most usual part of 
the pay packet. 

Overtime working and overtime payments have many effects, 
especially in increasing the costs of work done in overtime hours. 
(The labour costs more, and, unless overtime is universal in the 
factory, machinery is kept running for less than a full labour 
force.) Moreover, it can distort the working life of men and their 
leisure life. It makes the problem of differentials difficult because 
it can become in many factories and for many men a regular part 
of their payment, outside the national agreements and distorting 
the wages structure. 

As long as the economy remains in its present expanded con- 
dition, it seems unlikely that overtime will go; but, there are two 
suggestions that might be made for trade unions. First, they 
ought to consider what can be done to reduce overtime working, 
and should certainly not condone situations in which their mem- 
bers work overtime instead of normal hours. Secondly, in condi- 
tions of this kind, it would seem to be unwise to demand reduc- 
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tions in the standard working week, since these will simply 
transfer even more of the pay packet to overtime payments. If 
such demands are a disguise for a straight wage increase, then the 
more honest course should be preferred. Certainly, the present 
levels of overtime in some industries make the sorting out of a 
wages policy and a wages structure a wellnigh hopeless business. 

A lengthy conclusion to this discussion would be difficult and 
would involve needless repetition. All the suggestions that it has 
made have been put baldly, and in the form of recommendations 
to trade unions, for one good and simple reason: if the trade 
unions are themselves to produce a policy for wages, then they 
must discuss and argue it out. Provocative suggestions could be 
a most useful stimulus here. If this process of finding a wage 
policy is not taken up by the trade unions only two alternatives 
seem likely. The first is that the present confusion with conflict- 
ing wage demands and anomalies will continue. The second is 
that a central wage-controlling body will become inevitable. 





STRIKES 
By H. A. Crece* 
BETWEEN January and September 1955, 553,400 British 


workers were involved in 1,778 strikes during which an aggre- 
gate of 3,199,000 working days were lost. Since 1932 only two 
complete years, 1937 (London Coronation Bus Strike) and 1944 
(Porter Award Coal Strike), have higher totals of working days 
lost, and only slightly higher at that. Only three years have 
higher figures for workers involved, 1943, 1944 and 1953, and 
the last can be explained away by a one-day strike in the engineer- 
ing industry. Five years, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1954, have 
had larger numbers of strikes. 

These statistics show that the final score for 1955 may be the 
highest since 1932; and, even if it is not, they appear to support 
the widely-held view that losses through strikes have become so 
high that a remedy must be found. 

Selective comparisons of this kind can, however, be mislead- 
ing. If we go further back, or to other countries, the figures for 
1955 appear less alarming. Supposing that the rate of working 
days lost in the first nine months of 1955 is maintained until the 
end of December, a little over four million working days will 
have been lost. Since 1932 the average has been just under two 
million, and in every year since the war the total has stood just 
under or just over the two million mark. The average since 1901, 
however, is over ten million working days lost a year, despite the 
absence of any year after 1926 which has come near that mark. 
Even if 1926 is excluded, as exceptional by any standard, the 
average is well over seven million. Two periods maintain the 
height of the average, the years just before and just after the first 
world war. From 1908 to 1914 the average was over thirteen 
million; from 1919 to 1925 it was nearly twenty-eight million. 

The International Labour Review for July, 1955, gives interesting 
tables of international comparisons.t The figures show days lost 
per thousand persons employed in mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transport. The averages for 1947 to 1954+ shows 
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Oxford. Author of Labour Relations in London Transport; Industrial Democracy and Nationaliza- 
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$ A table of averages, based on the International Labour Review figures, is given in 
“Strike Trends in Britain and Other Countries”, The Times, 12th September 1955. 
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Britain above Switzerland, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries and West Germany. But with a score of 151 we remain 
in a quite different class from the United States (1,520), France 
(1,244) and Italy (1,023). Our performance is also modest in 
comparison with Australia (941), Japan (786) and Canada (736). 
Even if our 1955 figure is double the average of previous years 
it will not bring us into competition with records like these. 

Comparisons with the first thirty years of the century, and with 
other countries, should quieten alarmists, but it would be unwise 
to conclude from them that the British strikes of 1955 give no 
cause for concern. So far figures for working days lost have been 
used. They are by no means a perfect guide to the damage done 
by strikes, but since numbers involved can be swollen by one- 
day strikes, and since a large number of small short strikes cause 
far less loss than a major national dispute, they reveal more than 
the other measures available. Nevertheless it is worth remarking 
that whilst the total days lost each year since 1932 have been far 
below the average for previous years, the number of disputes has 
risen to new heights. Strikes have grown in number, but they 
involve fewer workers than before, and are briefer.* 

This trend is in part explained by the change from official 
strikes to unofficial strikes, due to the changed philosophy of 
trade union leadership, and to the Conditions of Employment 
and National Arbitration Order which made strikes illegal from 
1940 to 1951. In earlier years in which losses from strikes were 
heavy, the great bulk of them were due to a few official disputes 
which tied up a whole industry. The coal strike of 1912, the rail- 
way strike of 1911, and the cotton spinners’ strike of 1908 
account for the bulk of the days lost between 1908 and 1914. 
From 1919 to 1925 nearly 150 million out of 194 million working 
days were lost in seventeen official national disputes (out of a 
total of over 6 thousand disputes), 72 million of them in the coal 
lock-out of 1921. In 1926, 160 million out of 162 million working 
days were lost in the General Strike and the coal lock-out; the 
remaining 321 disputes shared the odd 2 million working days. 
Of the 30 million days lost from 1927 to 1933, over 18 million 
are accounted for by five national textile strikes. From 1933 to 
1954 there was only one official national dispute, and that the one- 
day engineering stoppage in December 1953. 

The danger signal of 1955, then, is not the number of strikes, 


* For a full demonstration and explanation of this proposition, see K. G. J. C. Knowles, 
Strikes, 1952. 
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the number of strikers, or the days lost. It is the railway dispute, 
which was the first serious official national stoppage for so many 
years. If it is unique, we have little to worry about. If it is the 
first in a series of national disputes, alarm may be vindicated and 
the search for remedies justified. 

Before examining proposed cures, it is worth inquiring after 
causes. If we fear an outbreak of national disputes, we would do 
well to ask what caused the national disputes of 1908-14, 1919- 
26 and 1929-32. A simple economic explanation can be offered 
for the heavy losses of 1919-23. During those years the cost of 
living was first rising and then falling faster than ever before or 
since (except during the 1914-18 war when strikes were illegal). 
It was almost impossible for the system of collective bargaining 
to cope with the consequent alterations in wages. A crop of 
strikes for increases was followed by an even heavier crop of 
lock-outs for decreases, or strikes against decreases. No self- 
respecting union could peacefully accept the series of reductions 
of 1921-22, and sooner or later almost every major industry, 
coal, engineering, shipbuilding, cotton, wool, and printing, had 
had its dispute. 

Thereafter the price level flattened. Indeed in 1924 it rose and 
railway enginemen and dockers struck for an increase. The 
subsequent slow decline in prices up to 1934 called for no 
large reduc-tions in wages in most industries; but the prices 
of the staple exporting industries fell faster than the average. 
Coal was the first to suffer in 1925-26. Hence the General Strike 
and the coal lock-out. From 1929 to 1932 cotton and wool had 
their turn. 

The difficulty with this explanation of large upward or down- 
ward movements in prices is that it does not fit the years 1908-14. 
The usual economic explanation of the high rate of working days 
lost in this period is that prices were rising, but only slowly, from 
1900 to the outbreak of war, and wages were failing to keep pace, 
so that it was the one considerable period of years since the 
Napoleonic wars in which real wages in Britain have declined. If 
this was the reason for industrial unrest, the pre-war and post- 
wart periods cannot have a common explanation. Non-economic 
causes have also been suggested. The Taff Vale Judgment of 1901 
placed legal hazards in the path of would-be strikers, and the 
law was not revised until the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. It has 
been supposed that discontent, bottled up during these years, 
flooded out once the cork was removed. Revolutionary syndi- 
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calist notions took hold of some sections of the trade union 
movement at that time, and these have also received their share 
of blame. 

If a change in the law is the explanation, a parallel can be 
found in the period immediately after the 1914-18 wart when the 
prohibition of strikes and lock-outs under the Munitions Acts 
was removed. But it is not easy to believe that the coal strike of 
1912 was caused by the Act of 1906, nor that the General Strike 
of 1926 was the result of the repeal of clauses in the Munitions 
Act in 1918. Moreover, there is no parallel for the 1929-32 
textile strikes. 

Revolutionary notions were still current in the trade union 
movement after the war. They had reached their greatest strength 
in the shop stewards’ movement of the war years, which declined 
rapidly after the armistice. Before industrial unrest can be 
ascribed to revolutionary ideas, however, several difficulties must 
be surmounted. At no time were revolutionaries more than a 
minority of active trade unionists, and more than a very small 
minority of trade union leaders. The incidence of strikes was not 
closely related to the spread of revolutionary doctrines. The con- 
servative cotton workers, for example, were responsible for four 
major national disputes between 1908 and 1926. The “red” en- 
gineers had only one national stoppage, and that a lock-out, in 
the same period. This explanation also fails to account for the 
textile strikes of the years of depression. 

Unless we fall back on some such vague notion as mounting 
social anger, or growing class conflict—which immediately pose 
the question: Why did they increase then?—there is no single 
cause for the high strike losses in the three periods under review. 
Besides this, none of the explanations offered fit the circumstances 
of 1955. Prices have been rising, but not nearly so fast as in 1919 
and 1920, nor so fast as at other times since 1945. In contrast to 
1910-14, wages have, on the average, kept pace with retail 
prices. Only the most shadowy ghosts of syndicalist doctrines 
can be found in the trade union movement. It is true that the 
prohibition of strikes and lock-outs was lifted in 1951, when the 
Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order was 
replaced by the Industrial Disputes Order, but if that is the cause 
of current unrest, why should it have waited until 1955 to take 
effect? 

Since examination of previous periods of industrial unrest does 
not provide the clue to unrest in 1955, it may serve our purpose 
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to inquire into the causes of industrial peace since 1932, and ask 
whether these have now ceased to operate. 

After 1932 the price-falls of the twenties, affecting first all indus- 
tries and then the exporting industries, ceased, and were soon re- 
placed by a gentle general increase. This provided the oppor- 
tunity for trade union leaders to practice the new strategy which 
they had been developing since the disaster of 1926. This strategy 
had two objectives, to avoid the major conflicts which, in the 
economic conditions of the twenties, had been doomed to failure, 
and to win for the unions, individually and collectively, the posi- 
tion of respected and responsible institutions within industry, 
within society and within government. 

The war changed the economic conditions, but gave the 
unions the status which they had sought; and the war effort was 
supported by the unions with a much mote common consent 
than in 1914-18. After the war economic conditions continued to 
promise success to strikers, but the new status of the unions was 
respected by the Labour Government, which could also call on 
the affections of the unions both as a partner in the Labour 
Movement, and for its extensive reforms. Trade unionists began 
to develop a philosophy of confidence: we have now a recognized 
stake in the economy, individual shares can only increase if total 
output is raised by common effort; why strike against our- 
selves? 

The Conservative Government has maintained, and mani- 
festly maintained, the position of the unions and the main 
measures of the “welfare state”. By comparison, however, with 
the coalition government of the war, and the Labour Govern- 
ment, it has stressed individual incentives more and common 
effort less. Tax changes have favoured the rich and the middle 
income groups. Profits have continued to rise, dividends have 
been increased, and bonus issues have caught the headlines. 
When controls are removed and luxury expenditure increases, the 
argument that only an increasing national income provides in- 
creased individual shares becomes tarnished, if not plain silly. 
The economic incentive to strike is still present, and social 
restraints, far more important than legal restraints, are losing 
their force. 

This account perhaps carries some conviction, but it is a blunt 
explanation for an increase in working days lost from two to four 
million, or for the first major national dispute since 1932. In 
addition, although conditions affecting trade-union action have 
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somewhat changed since 1951, they still look far more like those 
of 1951 than of any period before the last war. 

There remains the possibility of explaining the unrest of 1955 
in terms of the events of 1955 itself; but it is a venture with little 
chance of success. The causes of particular strikes are notoriously 
complex. The contribution of industrial sociologists to the study 
of strikes has not been to explain them by translation of causes 
into their vocabulary of “tensions”, “statuses” and “motiva- 
tions”, but to show that the causes are even more complex than 
ptevious students have thought. By far the best British contribu- 
tion to industrial sociology is a study of Manchester dock 
workers.* One of its virtues is that, although it devotes attention 
to an account of a dock strike, it clearly and honestly fails to 
“explain” it. 

Several of the major disputes of 1955—the railway, dock, and 
newspaper strikes—were in part disputes between unions. It will 
not do, however, to say that the cause of the 1955 strikes was 
inter-union conflict. For the extraordinary structure of the British 
trade-union movement has provided enough strains in each of 
the past fifty years to set off as many major disputes. In most 
years it has not done so, and the greatest disputes have not been 
of inter-union origin. 

The railway strike can as well be “explained” in terms of the 
vacillation and delays of the British Transport Commission and 
the government, or the apparently contradictory awards of arbi- 
tration tribunals, as in terms of the jealousies of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen and the National 
Union of Railwaymen, but this “explanation” would neglect the 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of difficult negotiations which 
have not ended in strikes. 

A more attractive argument is that the main strikes of 1955 
have been of groups of workers whose earnings have not kept 
pace with general increases in recent years. Railwaymen have 
notoriously fallen behind. Highly-paid newspaper workers have 
lost some of their advantage. Dockers are still above the average, 
but by much less than in their peak year, 1944, when they stood 40 
per cent above the national average for men. The North-Eastern 
Division of the Coal Board has been more obdurate than its 
neighbours in resisting price-list revision, and the earnings of 
Yorkshire coal-miners rose less between 1947 and 1954 than 
those of any other coal-field. It is easy to accept that this had 

* Department of Social Science, University of Liverpool, The Dock Worker, 1954. 
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something to do with it. But why 1955 rather than another year? 
And why just these occupations and not the others—including 
most public services—which have also fallen behind? 

We cannot then, arrive at a confident knowledge of causes, and 
cures must be examined without its aid. 

Most proposals for reducing losses through disputes can be 
classified under two headings: proposals for legal restrictions on 
the freedom to strike, and proposals to alter the machinery for 
avoiding disputes. 

The former include full prohibition of strikes and lock-outs 
and provisions that strikes should be prohibited unless certain 
requirements are met. It has been proposed, for instance, that 
unofficial strikes should be banned, and that strikes should be 
legal only if preceded by a publicly supervised ballot. 

One of the main difficulties which such proposals have to meet 
is enforcement. Laws are not likely to serve as deterrents unless 
they can be enforced. If the penalty is a fine exacted from the 
union, unoficial strikes are not covered, and the result may be to 
transform all strikes into unofficial strikes. If strike-leaders are to 
be punished, there is the same danger, and also the likelihood of 
creating popular martyrs. If penalties are prescribed for all 
strikers, there are the enormous administrative problems of 
punishing tens or hundreds of thousands of transgressors, to- 
gether with the probability that public opinion in a democracy 
will not permit the application of the law. 

Experience of the prohibition of disputes in Britain is not com- 
pletely conclusive. Certainly the law was rarely enforced, and 
strikes were not prevented in the two periods of illegality, 1915— 
18 and 1940-51. Indeed, in the second period their number 
greatly increased. During the first world war, however, the num- 
ber of working days lost was far lower than in the preceding or 
following years, and during the second world war the total could 
hardly be lower than before or after, since it was already close 
to its minimum before the war, and remained there afterwards. 

It is important to remember that prohibition was only enacted 
with trade union consent, and was withdrawn as soon as the 
trade unions demanded; so that the fall in working days lost may 
have been due to trade union restraint, partly bolstered up by 
inoperative penalties. 

Other countries provide more conclusive evidence. Australian 
states, for instance, have experimented with most forms of pro- 
hibition in peace as well as during war, and with or without 
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trade union consent. South Australia has tried a straightforward 
prohibition. Queensland has tried the authorization of only those 
strikes approved by majority in secret ballot. The provisions seem 
to have had little effect, as can be judged from the cri de coeur of 
the Queensland premier in 1928: “You can see no difficulty in 
imposing penalties on hundreds and hundreds of men. You 
think I need only wave my hand to make these men load sugar.”* 

France has found a more successful legal deterrent. Since the 
renegade syndicalist Briand discovered the method in 1912, 
French governments have from time to time broken strikes by 
“mobilizing” or “requisitioning” workers under national service 
legislation. The legislation currently used is the National Service 
Law of 1938. It is important to note, however, that requisition- 
ing has succeeded when it has appeared that leaders are trying to 
force unwilling trade-union members to strike, sometimes for 
political ends as in the “general strike” of 1938. Then workers 
have failed to strike, thankful of the excuse. On several occasions 
since the war, however, the majority of workers have refused to 
comply with orders, despite the penalties, and then the govern- 
ment has failed to prosecute. t 

Prohibition of strikes may serve as a protection for leaders 
who do not wish to call official strikes desired by their members, 
and for members who do not want to comply with orders of their 
leaders to come out on official strike. They cannot prevent un- 
official strikes, nor official strikes which have the support of 
union membership. How many British strikes of the last ten, 
twenty, or indeed fifty years, would fail to come into one or 
other of these categories? ‘ 

There is also the even more telling argument that prohibition 
of strikes is morally wrong, at least if successful. The right to 
strike is one of the most important principles of a free society. 
Even in the years of peak strike losses before and after the first 
world war Parliament upheld the right to strike. The Emergency 
Powers Act of 1919 gave governments emergency powers to 
maintain essential services, but not to force strikers to work. 
Even after 1926 the Conservative Government did no more than 
enact a vague and probably unworkable measure prohibiting 
strikes which were both “political” and “sympathetic”, but not 
straightforward industrial disputes. Has there been some radical 
change in the nature of disputes, or in our beliefs, that four mil- 


* Quoted in Mark Perlman, Judges in Industry, Melbourne, 1954. 
t See Val. R. Lorwin, The French Labor Movement, Harvard, 1954, pp. 244-9. 
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lion working days lost in a year should drive us to destroy a 
liberty that was then upheld under far greater provocation? 

Proposals to change the machinery for avoiding disputes do 
not suffer from this defect. Here the first difficulty is that our 
provisions are already so varied and elaborate, that it is not easy 
to believe that further additions will make much difference. 

Two suggestions have come from the trade unions: one, 
accepted by this year’s Trades Union Congress, that the General 
Council of that body should have power to intervene—but only 
as a conciliator—in the early stages of disputes; the second, which 
was rejected, that the government should be asked to establish 
an Arbitration Appeal Tribunal, to which the decisions of our 
many existing tribunals could be appealed. 

There is some foreign experience to guide us. Many national 
trade union centres have far more power in disputes than the 
T.U.C. General Council had, or now has. This is true, for in- 
stance, of the Scandinavian countries. Their strike record over 
recent years has been very good, but they had the same provi- 
sions when their strike record was very bad. The French had a 
National Arbitration Court as part of their system of compulsory 
arbitration from 1936 to 1939, but its task was to administer a 
very different system of industrial relations from ours, and no 
one could ascribe to it unqualified success, in preventing disputes 
or in other respects. 

No one could predict that these or similar changes would have 
no effect on disputes in Britain. The recent railway stoppage, for 
example, might perhaps have been avoided if there had been an 
Appeal Tribunal to which the apparently contradictory decisions 
of the Railway Staff National Tribunal could have been referred. 
The changes are, however, small refinements. We have already 
many arbitration bodies; how many disputes amenable to arbi- 
tration which are not settled by them would be resolved by an 
appellate tribunal? We have already a wealth of professional and 
amateur conciliators; how many disputes in which they fail would 
the T.U.C. General Council avert? How many of the great dis- 
putes in British history would have been resolved by the earlier 
intervention of the General Council? 

Furthermore, new machinery for avoiding disputes seems to be 
more a symptom than a cause of strikes. The government con- 
ciliation service was first built up to a significant service in the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade in the very years 
before the first world war when strike losses were reaching then 
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unequalled heights. No one would, of course, ascribe the losses 
to the service, and it may have prevented even worse, but it did 
not stop the figures racing up. The Industrial Courts Act, 1919, 
added two most important elements to the British system for 
dealing with disputes—the Court itself, and provision for Courts 
of Inquiry—and was followed by the greatest strike wave 
Britain has ever known. Again it would be silly to ascribe the 
strikes to the Act, but it would be hardly less foolish to interpret 
the industrial peace of 1927-28 or post-1932 as a long-term effect 
of the Act. Machinery can and does avoid and contain particular 
disputes; it cannot deal with the causes. 

In recent years the first week or so of a strike of higher-paid 
workers has been financed from pay-as-you-earn income-tax re- 
bates. The families of strikers—but not the strikers—are eligible 
for national assistance. It has been suggested that legislation 
should be introduced to debar strikers from one or both of these 
sources of income. The ethics of the matter are clear. If the right 
to strike is to be upheld, it should not be nibbled away by cur- 
tailing the rights of strikers as citizens. If the right to strike 
should be limited, it should be limited directly. Even as a device 
of expediency the proposal has little to recommend it. If the 
British workers could run up 86 million working days lost in 
1921 or 162 million in 1926 without income-tax rebates or a 
National Assistance Board, does anyone suppose that the with- 
drawal of these advantages now would prevent them improving 
on a figure of 4 million a year if they chose to do so? 

To sum up the argument so far: although the recent railway 
dispute is an unwelcome return of the type of dispute which was 
responsible for the great bulk of working days lost before 1932, 
the causes of the three periods of heavy strike losses in the twen- 
tieth century, so far as we can isolate them, do not appear to be 
operating to-day. Compared with the past, working days lost in 
1955, though double the average of recent years, are still insigni- 
ficant. There is little or nothing to be said in favour of altering 
the law relating to disputes. Changes in the procedures for avoid- 
ing disputes might be of some use, but could not prevent a 
serious outbreak. 

There are some grounds for concern, but there seems to be so 
little justification for panic, and most proposals for cures appear 
so irrelevant, immoral, or stupid (or have more than one of these 
qualities) that one is driven to ask: what is the explanation of the 
fuss over strikes in recent months? 
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One defence of the alarmists is that industrial disputes cause 
more serious losses at times of full employment than in times of 
unemployment. This is obviously true. At the beginning of the 
1921 and 1926 coal lock-outs home stocks of coal were high. It 
was possible to buy coal abroad from producers who were only 
too happy to find markets. If there was a coal dispute now the 
country would enter it with low stocks and have to compete in 
sellers’ markets for coal abroad and sellers’ markets for coal ship- 
ments. What is not clear is the exact weight to be attached to this 
consideration. Does it make 4 million days lost in 1955 equal to 
86 million in 1921, or 27 million in 1920, or 8 million in 1929? 

We have little British experience to help us. Frequent dock 
strikes have shown us that many goods are delayed, some spoilt, 
and some business transferred to other ports, but that there is no 
significant long-term effect on the country’s rate of economic pro- 
gress. The national railway strike was a more serious affair than 
partial dock strikes. It scarcely interfered with production. It 
delayed deliveries. It also came as a godsend to manufacturers 
who needed an excuse to offer their customers for delays caused 
by the expanded order-books of the current super-boom. No one 
can separate out the blame properly attributable to the strike. 
The indices of prosperity for the year are running as high as the 
government or anyone else dared hope. 

The high post-war rate of strikes in the United States and 
France have not had major consequences for their countries’ pros- 
perity. Neither country is so dependent as Britain on foreign 
trade, but France is very far from self-sufficiency. Amongst her 
most serious strikes have been a “generalized strike”, and 
national coal and railway strikes. In the 1948 coal strike over a 
month’s output was lost. There were no stocks and dollars had 
to be diverted to pay for coal imports. The French economy has, 
however, continued to progress, and if the rate of progress has 
not been entirely satisfactory, several reasons in the structure of 
French business and the behaviour of French business men take 
precedence over industrial disputes. 

Strikes are more serious under full employment, but are they 
so serious that the loss of 4 million, or even 8 million working 
days, is to be accounted a national disaster? 

A more subtle argument is presented by those who say that it 
is the ¢hreat of strikes under full employment which forces wage 
concessions from employers and thereby causes wage inflation. 
Inflation is indeed the economic malady of our age, and increases 
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in labour costs beyond the rate of progress in productivity must 
cause rising prices. It takes two parties, however, to make a col- 
lective agreement. It is in the nature of trade unions that they 
should seek increases. It is not in the nature of employers to grant 
them. They grant them now because industry is so profitable 
that they can afford to do so. Public services and less profitable 
industries follow suit in order to preserve what labour force they 
have. Not only do employers grant increases in collective bar- 
gaining; they also give them away. Everyone can quote instances, 
without going far afield, of employers paying over the rate in 
order to attract, or merely to hold labour. Full employment gives 
rise to wage inflation, but it is at least as sensible to blame the 
profitability of industry, or the avarice of employers, as the use 
of threats of strike by trade unions. He who can find a means of 
maintaining full employment without inflation in a free society 
will deserve all the praises we can give; but candidates offering 
strike prohibition are not in the running. 

There is still no satisfactory explanation for the alarm of recent 
months. Sociologists tell us that the industrial dispute is of great 
symbolic significance. In most ages but our own, in many coun- 
tries to-day, violence plays a large part in social affairs. In 
western democracies violence is almost totally suppressed, but 
the strike is a licensed revolt against society, in which may be 
expressed all the worker’s spiritual grievances against the world, 
his boss, and his fate, as well as his current demands. The middle 
classes have no such licence. Men are usually over warm in their 
moral denunciation of the enjoyment by others of licences they 
would secretly like to share, if they could. Perhaps the spiritual 
significance of strikes outweighs their material importance for 
the critic of strikes, as well as for the striker. 

Our theory of personal incomes is not logically consistent. 
The successful actor or author, the man who cashed in on the 
synthetic detergent market after the war, are objects of praise, 
and begrudged nothing of that part of their incomes, or expenses, 
that the Inland Revenue permits them to retain. The man or 
woman who seeks to increase his or her income by a wage de- 
mand backed by a strike is to be condemned. Does this make 
sense? Perhaps our condemnation of the striker is all the stronger 
for our consciousness that our case against him lacks full con- 
viction. 

We are all democrats. We venerate political opposition, and 
sanctify the electoral procedures on which it rests. We also 
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venerate industrial democracy—the voluntary settlement of 
wages and conditions of employment. This, too, rests on opposi- 
tion (although currently we are given to stressing the importance 
of co-operation in industry at the expense of opposition) and is 
ultimately guaranteed by the freedom to strike or to lock out. 
The exercise of these rights, however, we condemn. With such 
muddled political thinking, can anyone wonder that our attitude 
to strikes is remarkable rather for its vehemence than for its 
close reasoning? 

Each of these explanations may seem improbable and far- 
fetched, but at least they direct attention to the right place. An 
individual may justifiably fear the loss of a month’s or a year’s 
income; fortunately we have social and private insurance to allay 
such fears. If he is so obsessed with increasing his income as to 
fear a day’s illness or other causes of marginal variation, we might 
advise a holiday or a visit to a psychiatrist; we should not sympa- 
thise with the fears, nor try to ensure that there was no danger of 
their realization. The analogy between the fears of such an in- 
dividual and a nation’s anxiety over relatively insignificant strike 
losses is not perfect. A loss of half of one per cent of the national 
income may be a loss of 10 per’ cent in a major industry, which 
must cause national concern. It is, however, a close enough 
analogy to allow us to conclude that, although a series of major 
disputes would be highly unpleasant, and must, if possible, be 
avoided, the explanation of fright over 4 million working days 
lost in a year, or a single official national dispute, cannot be pro- 
vided by the student of strikes, but only by the social psycho- 
logist. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


By Guy Routu* 
THERE has been, in the past decade, a great deal of critical 


reassessment of the efficacy of collective bargaining for the deter- 
mination of wage rates—or perhaps one should say “rates of 
pay”’ since this method is being applied to salaries with increasing 
frequency. In particular, the system of collective bargaining has 
been criticized because it gives no part to “the public” which, it 
is held, should at least enjoy the status of co-respondent. It is 
patent that the terms of employment in the great industries affect 
the economic position of all of us at a variety of levels—as sellers 
of labour, rentiers, tax-payers, consumets. 

So, since the war, the minds of trade unionists themselves have 
been troubled and confused by a conflict between old and new 
loyalties. Their “‘class-memory” told them to get'all they could 
when they could; the White Paper on Personal Incomes, Costs 
and Prices,t epitomizing the other view, enjoined them to de- 
mand only such increases as were essential in the national interest. 
Loyalty to the welfare state, and in particular to its concomitant 
of full employment, was held to be incompatible with the tradi- 
tional struggle for higher pay. 

Beveridge stated the case in 1944.¢ Ina sellers’ labour market, 
he wrote, “Particular wage demands which exceed what em- 
ployers are able to pay with their existing prices and which force 
a raising of prices, may bring gains to the workers of the industry 
concerned, but they will do so at the expense of all other workers, 
whose real wages fall owing to the rise in prices. The other 
workers will naturally try to restore the position, by putting for- 
ward demands of their own. There is a real danger that sectional 


* Born South Africa, 1916. B.Com. University of the Witwatersrand. Ph.D. London 
School of Economics (in the Economics of Labour). In South Africa, was General Secretary 
of the Industrial Council for the Clothing Industry (Transvaal), advisor to the Council of 
Non-European Trade Unions, Chairman of the Union of Southern African Artists and 
Chairman of the Editorial Board of the South African Labour Party. In London, was for 
some years Research Officer to the Post Office Engineering Union. Is at present Lecturer in 
Management Studies at the North-Western Polytechnic. Publications: Industrial Relations 
and Race Relations (S.A. Institute of Race Relations, 1952); Employment in the Clothing 
Industry, 1932 to 1953 (Industrial Council for the Clothing Industry, 1953); articles in 
Economica and the South African Journal of Economics. 

t Cmd. 7321, Feb. 1948. 

+ Full Employment in a Free Society, p. 199. 
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wage bargaining, pursued without regard to its effects upon 
prices, may lead to a vicious spiral of inflation, with money 
wages chasing prices and without any gains in real wages for the 
working class as a whole.” 

He made two suggestions for dealing with the problem: first, 
that the T.U.C. should formulate a wage policy which should 
aim at raising wages in step with productivity and, if possible, at 
increasing the wage-earners’ share of the national product (“But 
the attempt to bring it about must be a co-ordinated attempt; it 
must not be a blind groping and pressing by numerous groups, 
each of which sees only its own sectional interest . . .””); second, 
that trade unions and employers should voluntarily renounce 
direct action in favour of arbitration (“. . . wages ought to be 
determined by reason, in the light of all the facts and with some 
regard to general equities and not simply by the bargaining power 
of particular groups of men.”’). 

Since 1946, this theme has been presented with many variations 
and has been so widely accepted as almost to have been “taken 
out of politics”. Its basic postulate has been accepted by leading 
trade-union officials—that bargaining power should no longer be 
the prime arbiter of pay rates, but that there are certain interests 
common to employers, employees, and the nation in general 
which should be put first. 

Mr. Tom Williamson, General Secretary of the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, put the case rather well in an 
address to the British Institute of Management in 1953:* “We 
depend, and the trade unions recognize this, absolutely on ex- 
ports to maintain an adequate food supply and a sufficient volume 
of raw materials from abroad to keep our industries running. 
This at a time when the impact of foreign competition is probably 
going to be worse or more fierce than it has ever been before... . 
In 1948-1950 the Trades Union Congress policy on wage 
restraint succeeded, and now, with comparatively full employ- 
ment, sense and reason is being applied.” 

As to the dictates of sense and reason in this context, numerous 
voices have been raised. Professor Wootton reviews some of 
them, and adds her own, in her recent book. t On 6th May 1950, 
The New Statesman and Nation tecommended an attempt by the 
Government, with the trade unions and employers, to reach 


* Trade Unions To-day (British Institute of Management). 
+ The Social Foundations of Wage Policy (Allen and Unwin, 1955). See particularly pages 
172 et seq. 
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agreement about the total sum that could be afforded each year 
for the “wages fund”’. In 1951, Mr. C. W. Guillebaud repeated 
the suggestion in a slightly different form: “. . . the Government 
should publish annually an estimate of the amount by which, in 
the opinion of their statistical experts, the total sum of wages and 
salaries could rise during the ensuing twelve months without 
adding to inflationary pressure.” 

Still more recently, the Engineering Court of Inquiry of 195 4* 
added the voices of its five eminent members: “. . . during this 
Inquiry it has been borne in upon us that some of the issues that 
have been raised are essentially part of much wider problems 
affecting the national economy. Both parties indeed are conscious 
of the dangers of inflation and of the dangers of imperilling our 
export trades, though they differ as to whether the acceptance of 
this claim . . . would accentuate those dangers. .. . 

“We feel, therefore, that it might be a most valuable contribu- 
tion to a solution of the wider problems to which we have re- 
ferred if an authoritative and impartial body were appointed to 
consider them and the complex and sometimes conflicting 
economic arguments which surround them, to form a view upon 
their implication for the national economy and our ability to 
maintain our present standards, and to give advice and guidance 
as to broad policy and possible action.” 

The more formidable task, however, according to Professor 
Wootton, is not deciding how much is to be shared but how it is to 
be shared. Her own proposals are framed, in Tawney’s words, 
with a view to the “destruction of plutocracy and the setting up of 
an equalitarian society in its place.” This would require, of course, 
an end to what she calls “‘a régime of uncontrolled smash and grab” 
and its replacement by a system which she describes thus: 


“The broad picture then, as it would appear to a government which was 
equilitarian in philosophy and favourably disposed towards economic plan- 
ning, would be as follows. Wage determination would be conditioned by a 
programme of tapered increases subject to such modification as might be 
required in order to meet shortage of labour. . . . Such a programme would 
have no legal or statutory basis. It would constitute, in the first instance, a 
departure-point for arbitrators and statutory wage councils, as well as terms 
of reference for courts of inquiry; and it would, for the first time, make it 
possible for those who serve in these capacities to tackle their jobs in a 
rational way. From this quarter it would react upon voluntary wage nego- 
tiators, with whom indeed it would already have been discussed at all stages, 
and to whom it would need to be commended in the most sympathetic terms.” 


* Cmd. 9084, 19th February 1954. t Op. cit., p. 180. 
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The difficulties that Professor Wootton’s proposals immediately 
suggest well illustrate how hard it will be to turn theory, how- 
ever good, into practice, however mild. Agreement (and there 
has been a considerable degree of it) has so far been on the nega- 
tive side—agreement on what not to do rather than on what 
should be done. It is not surprising, then, that strikes should be 
regarded as outmoded. “A trial of strength may still at times be 
in evidence in wage negotiations,”’ writes Alan Flanders,* “‘as in 
the 1950 London printing dispute, but on the whole the strike 
(or lock-out) has fallen into disuse as a means of influencing the 
outcome of national negotiations.” 

But, like Professor Wootton, Mr. Flanders does not recom- 
mend the abandonment of the “voluntary” system. “Perhaps' the 
most important point to be made in looking at this problem is 
that governmental and public influence on wage determination 
is already growing, inevitably and understandably. That this 
influence should be exercised with foresight and discrimination, 
that is in accordance with a policy, would appear to be the first 
requirement. But, beyond this, there are many ways not yet ex- 
plored in which the government could influence the outcome of 
collective bargaining by guidance and persuasion. . . . The main 
wage movements are strategically determined; they spread out 
from a relatively small number of key bargains. It is particularly 
in the making of these bargains that there should be some pro- 
vision for their consequences to be fully considered and stated 
impartially to the parties concerned.” t 

The desiderata have been accepted—the welfare state, full 
employment, national solvency in face of foreign competition, 
fairer shares. Is it not time, then, that collective bargaining, with 
its motif of force against force and essential concomitant of strike 
or lock-out, is superseded by one in which agreed objectives are 
pursued by rational means? Before answering that one, let us see 
what an examination of the present system will reveal. 

The tendency for workers to combine in order to raise or pro- 
tect their rates of pay is of ancient origin, as is indicated by the 
passage of the Statute of Labourers in 1349 and the Statute of 
Apprentices in 1562 and the various anti-combination laws that 
followed. Collective bargaining began to assume significance in 
1824, with the passage of the Combination Laws Repeal Act, but 
its spread has been slow and painful. It was not until the first 


* P. 317, The System of Industrial Relations in Great Britain (Blackwell, 1954). 
t Op. cit., p. 319. 
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world war, for instance, that the Government accepted the prin- 
ciple with regard to its own employees, for the first world war, 
like the second, was a period of rapid social advance when Parlia- 
ment, encouraged by the shop stewards’ committees and the 
Russian revolution, sought new remedies for old ailments. The 
recommendations of the Whitley Committee, with their syndical- 
ist slant, were embraced as an alternative to something much 
worse. 

Collective bargaining is an attempt at ordering the labour 
market. The union asks the employers, through their association, 
to agree to pay not less than a set tariff of prices for various 
grades of labour. If, at the end of the bargaining process, there is 
still a gap between the lowest rates demanded by the workers and 
the highest offered by the employers, the union may direct its 
members not to accept less than a certain rate from a given date. 
This, of course, is a strike. Conversely, if the employers wish to 
reduce wages and cannot persuade the union to agree, they may 
state that, from a certain date, they will employ only those who 
are prepared to work for the lower rates—that is, declare a lock- 
out. Thus strikes and lock-outs are an essential part of the process 
of collective bargaining, a logical next step if failure to agree is 
not simply to deteriorate into primitive individual bargaining, 
with its acute social dangers. 

Collective bargaining, in this country, takes a variety of forms. 
At the one end, under the Wages Council Acts and the special 
acts relating to ‘agriculture, cotton manufacturing, road haulage 
and catering, it is performed by nominees of the Minister of 
Labour, chosen from the two sides of the industry concerned, 
who bargain under the eye of nominees taken from outside the 
industry who, if there is failure to agree, can make a decision 
themselves. The wages orders so made, which may stipulate 
minimum rates and paid holidays, are binding upon all em- 
ployers in the industry and area concerned and carry penal sanc- 
tions for their non-observance. The Industrial Relations Handbook 
for 1953* lists sixty Wages Councils, covering, inter alia, various 
sections of the clothing industry, retail trade, baking, and 
laundering. The existence of a Wages Council generally means 
that the workers or employers or both are too poorly organized 
to enter into or enforce an agreement on their own. 

At the next level, there are the Joint Industrial Councils, 


* Published by the Ministry of Labour. The handbook also gives a detailed description 
of the joint negotiating machinery in seventeen industries. 
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established on the Whitley model, 128 of which existed at the end 
of 1952. These are permanent bodies, constituted by the em- 
ployers’ organizations and trade unions in equal part for the 
industry concerned and having permanent officials whose duties 
include the administration and interpretation of agreements and 
assistance in the avoidance and resolution of disputes. A great 
deal of unnecessary friction is avoided by the regular discussion 
of problems of mutual interest. The three most notable examples 
of the J.I.C. system are the Civil Service (where, however, they 
ate called Whitley Councils), local authority service, and the 
building industry. 

Then come those industries so powerfully organized that 
elaborate machinery for the determination of wage rates has been 
considered unnecessary, such as the engineering industry, or 
where, as in printing, rates are negotiated by the employers and 
unions independent of the Joint Industrial Councils. Of an 
estimated weekly increase in rates amounting to {3,487,600 in 
1954, the Ministry of Labour has estimated that £1,577,200 was 
effected by direct negotiation, £811,600 by Joint Industrial 
Councils, and £264,800 by Wages Councils and other statutory 
wages boards.* Averaged over the past nine years (1946 to 1954 
inclusive) the Ministry’s estimates attribute 37 per cent of the 
amount of increased wage rates to direct negotiation, 19 per cent 
to Joint Industrial Councils, and 21 per cent to Wages Councils 
and other statutory wages boards. 

Of course, this does not necessarily help us to solve the inter- 
esting problem of where these pay increases originate. The prob- 
lem is simplified by the fact that, as in industry and finance, so the 
trade unions are dominated by a few giants amongst a multitude 
of midgets. Out of the 674 unions in existence at the end of 1954, 
17 had 67 per cent of the membership.t And so in the sphere of 
wage determination, though several hundred agreements may be 
made in a year on an area or national basis, with an incalculable 
number of variations negotiated in individual factories or even 
departments, it is none the less true that the pay of more than 
half of this country’s 21 million wage and salary earners} is 
determined by a dozen agreements, whilst that of more than a 
seventh of the total is dealt with in a single agreement—that for 
the engineering industry. 


* Ministry of Labour Gazette, January 1955, p. 3. 
+ Ministry of Labour Gazette, October 1955, p. 345. 
$£ The 1 per cent sample of the 1951 Census indicates 20,994,000 employees, of whom 


> 


748,200 would be “‘Managers”’. 
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So, though the thing seems chaotic, in fact it is divided into a 
small number of solar systems, the movements of which are, in 
turn, related to one another. The major solar systems, within 
which movements are closely related, are as follows: 





Employees* 

Industry (Thousands) 
Engineering .. a es ++ 3,805 
Distributive Trades i rae -. 2,346 
Building and meee d ae ac | peeys 
Textiles oe és 945 
Food and Drink xe is “ 868 
Coal Mining .. - “ os 780 
Local Government - a re 735 
Civil Service .. ee we én 724 
Catering, Hotels, etc. .. ae ar 707 
Clothing - os és 626 
Paper and Printing ea ia ‘i 555 
Railways (inc. Tubes) .. oe a 529 
Chemicals and Allied Trades a 5a 518 
Road Passenger Transport $e en 281 
14,770 





Of course, the movements within the solar systems themselves 
are by no means simple. Even in engineering, the system, begin- 
ning with pristine simplicity, develops the complexity of a milky 
way as one moves away from the centre. In the distributive 
trades, rates are laid down in some twenty different agreements, 
in textiles by nearly thirty. In local government and in the Civil 
Service, the organs are still more diffuse. Yet, as those solar sys- 
tems go shuffling through space, it is none the less true that they 
preserve the essentials of their configuration and that one part 
cannot move without giving a tug to the others. 

If my knowledge of astronomy were greater, I could no doubt 
expand my metaphor to illustrate the effect of the solar systems 
on each other—less direct, more complex, but of undoubted 
powet—and someone with the time and the mathematical know- 
ledge might chart the whole firmament and predict the relative 
movements of the parts: if the fitters’ national rate is raised by 
ten shillings a week, what will happen to those of “workpeople, 
other than 6-shift workers, employed at iron puddling forges and 


* As at end of August 1955, except Civil Service (July 1955) and Railways (May 1954). 
See Ministry of Labour Gazette, February and October 1955, and Report of Royal Commission 
into the Civil Service, 1955. 
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mills and sheet mills in the West of Scotland” or “employed in 
Fletton brick manufacture, other than those whose wages are 
regulated by movements in other industries, in Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Peterborough districts”?* Of course, the 
prediction would be qualified by many a ceferis paribus—which is 
one thing, in economics, which ceferis can be relied upon ot to be 
—but the pull of the great star would certainly be there and its 
effect would even be felt in the #/tima Thule of the Administrative 
Class of the Civil Service, though it might take a few light years 
to register. 

One might also work from the other direction, on the hypo- 
thesis that it is not the few big stars that move the multitude of 
little ones, but the other way round. There are, after all, 674 
trade unions in the United Kingdom, plying their trade of pay 
negotiation with more or less energy and effect. Since the resis- 
tance to pay demands increases with the area over which the 
claimants are spread, a hundred groups of a thousand workers 
each might stand a better chance of winning a rise than one group 
of 100,000 workers. But apart from the effect of the smaller unions, 
in times such as the present, with marginal revenue well above 
marginal costs for most employers, the resulting scarcity of labour 
has meant that most employers would be delighted to employ 
more workers at the prevailing rates—if they could get them— 
and have, in fact, built up individual or factory rates to above 
those specified in agreements. What happens then when increases 
ate made in agreement rates? Sometimes very little. There was a 
clamour in the engineering industry when, in 1950, the fitter’s 
rate was raised to 118s., because the rates of many workers were 
left unaffected. But there is an endeavour to retain the functional 
relationship between the paper rates and the actual rates and it is 
sometimes stipulated in the union claims that a// workers of the 
relevant grade shall get an increase of a certain per cent or a 
certain amount, whether they are already getting more than the 
agreement rates or not. This leaves one with the problem of why 
employers should be parties to a movement that leads individual 
rates to outstrip those laid down in collective agreements and 
whether it is the first that pulls the second or the second that 
pushes the first, whether, in the “caterpillar effect” that is such a 
common feature of pay movements, the initiative comes from the 
front or the rear of the caterpillar. 


* For the terms of some 250 agreements, see the Ministry of Labour’s annual, ime 
Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour. 
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The degree by which individual rates may exceed collectively 
negotiated rates is sometimes very considerable. In June 1953, 
the engineering fitter’s rate for a 44-hour week was 136s. 4d. or 
3°1s. per hour; yet average earnings of fitters employed on time 
work by the members of the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
National Federation were (for a week of 49-4 hours) 208s. 74d., 
which, making an adjustment to allow for the fact that an average 
of 5-4 of these hours would be paid for at overtime rates (14 for 
the first 2 hours; 14 thereafter) would give an average rate for 
ordinary time of 4:03s. an hour. Thus a very considerable 
premium had somehow accumulated over the rates so arduously 
won by collective bargaining. 

Why, then, do employers resist giving in concert what they 
voluntarily relinquish piece-meal? I remember one case, some 
years ago, of an employer who fiercely resisted, in his association, 
a proposal for the extension of paid annual leave from one week 
to two. “It’s outrageous,” he said. “One week is plenty. What 
will they be asking for next?” Subsequent inquiry revealed that 
his own workers had been enjoying two weeks leave for some 
time, which had given him a very useful lead over his fellow 
employers in the search for labour. That may be part of the story 
—but surely only part. , 

The fact is, that despite the logical tone that is given to nego- 
tiation, the dialectic guise of a search for the truth by meeting 
argument by argument, the judicial appearance of boards of 
arbitration, the very title of Courts of Inquiry, little is known of 
the degree to which collective bargaining can deflect the course 
of pay from that which forces of supply and demand would in 
any case have caused it to take. 

The reasons generally advanced by unions for a rise in pay are 
few in number and old in story. “Their usual pretences”, re- 
matked Adam Smith,* “are, sometimes the high price of pro- 
visions; sometimes the great profit which their masters make by 
their work.” An almost definitive list could be made by adding 
the following: a rise in productivity; a shortage of labour.(some- 
times insufficient incentive to acquire skill); a rise in other people’s 
pay (differentials and relativities). These give the outer form to 
negotiations; can they be said to determine the outcome? The 
Engineering Court of Inquiryt remarked: “We inquired of those 
who appeared before us whether there was any common ground as 


* Wealth of Nations, Book I, Chapter VIII. “‘Pretences” in the sense of claims. 
t Op. cit., para. 110. 
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to the principles which guide them when wage adjustments in the 
industry are under consideration. From the answers that we re- 
ceived it seemed to us that there was no mutually accepted for- 
mula and no expressed common assent in regard to guiding prin- 
ciples.” At the same time, they noted an underlying agreement 
as to the relevance of changes in the cost of living, profitability 
and productivity. 

Is it mainly, then, a matter of bargaining power? Of workers 
exacting quasi-rents because of the short-run immobility of 
capital? I think the answer is that bargaining power will be high 
precisely when one or more of the factors listed above is present 
—when the cost of living is rising, workers will be under pressure 
from their wives and unions from their members; likewise when 
workers see the incomes of their neighbours going up. And when 
profits are high, employers are much more inclined to give in, 
especially when they are unable to get sufficient labour at prevail- 
ing prices. Bargaining power is by no means a simple matter of 
union membership; the motive power for a strike must be de- 
rived from human indignation at a grievance or injustice that 
employers have refused to remedy, and, in relation to pay, the 
causes listed are precisely those from which a sense of injustice 
is derived. Thus it is that pay claims do not generally originate 
with the general secretary in emotion recollected in tranquillity, 
but as demands voiced at national conferences or showered upon 
the head office by the branches. The origin of pay claims would 
make an interesting sociological study; but in the absence of such 
a study, I should hazard that their source is in the home, where 
the subject of pay is one of the most intense emotion. It is not 
until the claim reaches the Research Department of the trade 
union concerned that a logical basis for it must be constructed, in 
accordance with which the claim itself may be trimmed. It goes 
to the National Executive, then back to the branches and on to 
the employers. 

Now what are the underlying forces on the employers’ side? 
No better or more penetrating description has been written than 
that of the Webbs in lndustrial Democracy.* 


“Whether the general level of wages in the trade should be raised or 
lowered by 10 per cent . . . are not problems which could be solved by 
even the most perfect calculating machine. Here nothing has been decided 
or acepted in advance by both parties, and the fullest possible play is left 
for the arts of diplomacy. In so far as the issue is left to Collective Bargaining 


* P, 184. 
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there is not even any question of principle involved. The workmen are 
frankly striving to get for themselves the best terms that can permanently 
be exacted from the employers. The employers, on the other hand, are 
endeavouring, in accordance with business principles, to buy their labour 
in the cheapest market. . . . The plenipotentiaries must higgle and cast about 
to find acceptable alternatives, seeking . . . not to ascertain what are the 
facts, nor yet what is the just decision according to some ethical standard of 
view of social expediency, but to find a common basis which each side can 
bring itself to agree to, rather than go to war.” 


Those who have taken part in negotiations will recognize the 
felicity of this description. It is important to get the views of 
either side, not in order to gauge their validity, but the tenacity 
with which they are likely to stick to them and the force of the 
real motivation that lies beneath. A resort to arbitration is itself 
a part of this process. Sometimes it results from neither side 
wishing to take responsibility for what will inevitably be an un- 
popular settlement; at others, from the feeling that an arbitration 
tribunal is generally good for a few shillings and that this may do 
to keep the members quiet while the union prepares for some- 
thing bigger later on. 

It is by this logically unsatisfying process that collective bar- 
gains are made. Their decisiveness must be judged in their con- 
text amongst the thousands or millions of little bargains of which 
the national pay structure consists.* The assessment of their effect 
on the complex of income and the division of income is as diffi- 
cult as assessing the work done by an individual fibre of a muscle. 
What hope is there for sense and reason amongst all this? Pro- 
fessor Lundberg puts the problem very well.t 


“The tragic fact is, of course, that we have very little empirical foundation 
for our generalizations about the complicated interdependence of wages, 
productivity, profits, level of employment, etc. Consequently there is plenty 
of room for divergent opinions, and since recommendations as to policy 
must be founded not only on accepted aims of policy, but also on some con- 
ception of how our economy works, very disparate recommendations as to 
wage policy can be put forward by different people.” 


Are these subjects seen with more clarity or discussed with 
more candour in Sweden than in Great Britain? Whatever the 
answer, in this country the field is bedevilled by quasi-econo- 
mists in whose hands all statistics tend to turn into slabs of cake. 
In their economic model, all demand is perfectly inelastic so that 


* In the public sector, of course, there are no “‘little bargains” and the official rates are 


both maxima and minima. 
t Wages Policy under Full Employment, ed. Ralph Turvey (Hodge & Co., 1952). Pro- 
fessor Lundberg is chief of the Business Cycle Research Institute in Stockholm. 
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all wage increases can be and are passed on to the consumer. In 
fact, price movements for different commodities have been widely 
divergent and have borne divergent relationships to wage move- 
ments. For instance, the price of clothing in 1954 averaged 21 per 
cent more than in 1948, that of alcoholic drink 2 per cent less, 
hardware, radio, and electrical goods 5 per cent more, private 
motor vehicles, new and second-hand, 27 per cent more and the 
average price of all consumer goods 25 per cent more.* Yet 
hourly earnings between April 1948 and October 1954 increased 
by 86 per cent.f 

Of course it is true that many pressing national problems could 
be solved if workers were content to allow their real pay to fall. 
The same would be true if we could man the pits with Italian 
labour at rates that would allow a substantial cut in the price of 
coal. Or if the smokers changed to beer or the sweet-eaters to 
home-grown carrots. All these suggestions represent an attempt 
to solve our problem by changing its terms. 

Likewise, when one examines the argument about foreign 
competition, doubts as to its validity arise. It is not only this 
country that has a balance of payments problem. A dollar short- 
age is a chronic condition with most countries that trade with the 
United States, simply because productivity is advancing there 
faster than elsewhere and that fact, when we ate on what Pro- 
fessor Hicks calls “the labour standard” causes a deficiency of 
dollars. What is the logical end of this race for markets? Another 
world war? A competitive lowering of pay rates in Britain, Italy, 
Germany, Japan? Or a redivision of the world by giant trusts? 
Surely the answer lies with the trade unions themselves, in inter- 
national co-operation with their opposite numbers rather than 
in competition against them? 

I believe we shall have to do a lot better in defining common 
objectives (or increasing their scope) before it is possible to re- 
place collective bargaining as the method by which national rates 
ate laid down. After all, if there is one part of the national 
economy where a wage policy seems called for, it is the Civil 
Service, with its near kindred, Local Government Service and 
the nationalized industries. Yet the formula of the Royal Com- 
mission, which included two eminent economists, one of them 
Professor Wootton, would make Civil Service pay entirely de- 
pendent on pay movements outside the Service. 


* P. 22, National Income and Expenditure 1955, H.M.S.O. 
+ Ministry of Labour Gazette, March 1955, p. 83. 
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As things are, there are no people better able to determine 
rates of pay than employers and employees themselves, provided 
they are fairly equally matched in strength. It is they who are best 
acquainted with the many variables involved, which prove so 
baffling to outsiders. The employers know the position relating 
to technique—possibilities of further mechanization and better 
use of labour—and have some idea, from their sales organiza- 
tions, of the elasticities of demand for their products; the workers 
have a most intimate knowledge of the inner workings of their 
factories and the degree to which the intensity of their own input 
can be increased; and, together, they have an intimate knowledge 
of the labour market and some idea of the elasticity of demand 
and supply for labour. What arbiter, armed only with a handful 
of statistics, could hope to better that? 





TRADE UNION ORGANIZATION 
By H. A. Turner* 


OF all industrial disputes, few are more likely to induce a 
baffled incomprehension among those not concerned, in none is 
irritation at public inconvenience less mollified by sympathy 
with the workers’ cause than those that spring from dissension 
between the unions themselves. Indeed, that the wave of disputes 
in early 1955 should have invoked a crop of parliamentary and 
press proposals for further legal control of strikes was not least 
attributable to the fact that its three major stoppages—those 
occuring in the railways, the national newspapers, and the docks 
—each involved an inter-union conflict. 

Trade unionists have themselves been uneasily and continually 
conscious of the effect of discordant sectionalisms upon their 
movement. “Closer unity” has been a permanent motive of its 
organizational trends, a motive that found a first effective ex- 
pression in the great craft amalgamations of the 1850s and con- 
tinued in this century through the linking-up of unskilled workers’ 
associations in so-called general and industrial unions. From 1874 
on, the Trades Union Congress adopted successive resolutions 
calling for “a federated union”. Its 1918 resolution emvisaged a 
quite elaborate scheme of structural reform, and at that time, 
certainly, trades unionists at large would have endorsed the 
Webbs’ remark that “. . . to competition between overlapping 
unions is to be attributed nine-tenths of the ineffectiveness of the 
trade union world”. It was a prime instruction to the newly- 
formed T.U.C. General Council of 1920 that it should “endeavour 
to adjust disputes and differences between affiliated Unions”—an 
instruction of which its standing Disputes Committee is a partial 
fulfilment. On that committee’s motion, the 1924 Congress 
adopted certain “Main Principles for the Avoidance of Disputes” 
(the Hull Rules) and over the three following years pursued an 
extensive and active review of union structure and inter-relation- 
ships—a review repeated between 1943 and 1946. 

Such reformist movements have certainly had a considerable 
effect—though perhaps less in their specific recommendations 


* Lecturer in Industrial Relations, University of Manchester. Formerly Member of 
T.U.C. Economic and Wages Councils Departments. Was elected to various trade union 
offices, including that of District President. Author of: Arbitration (Fabian Society); Trade 
Unions, Differentials, and the Levelling of Wages (Manchester School); Measuring Unemployment 
(R. Stat. S.), and other articles on labour economics and industrial problems. 
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than in creating an ideological climate that reinforced economic 
and institutional pressures towards merger and centralization, in 
confirming certain canons of good behaviour between unions, 
and in obviating (by providing a less public ventilation and 
adjustment of inter-union differences) the fratricidal and almost 
annual rows that once undignified the meetings of Congress. Too 
much weight, however, may perhaps be given to such things as 
the contrast between the increased union membership and the 
reduced number of unions, or the decline in the number of dis- 
putes submitted to the T.U.C. The growth of individual unions 
has—witness the docks disputes—to some extent only transferred 
the structural problem, from one between to one within unions. 

The events of early 1955 may be dismissed as unrepresentative 
and unfortunately coincidental; but their causes persist. Instances 
in which common policy is only enforced upon related unions by 
the refusal of employers to distinguish between them are still to 
be found: while continued allegations of “restrictive practice” 
against trade unionism find such substance as they possess partly 
in the recurrence, especially in such trades as construction and 
ship-building, of demarcation disputes arising from rival union 
claims to particular jobs. Individual leaders, students and sym- 
pathizers of labour have criticized the slow pace of the unions’ 
structural evolution and its seeming directional illogicality: and 
they have contrasted these things both with union demands 
for planning in other spheres and with the apparent tidiness of 
union structure in certain other countries. 


II 


It is, of course, one thing to project (as West German trade 
unionists were able to do in 1945) a fabric from its first founda- 
tion and in an uncluttered field, and quite another to make a 
harmonious whole from existing constructions of differing anti- 
quity and fashion. And a general view that things should be 
better by no means implies agreement on how to improve them. 
The unions’ problem of “closer unity” is sometimes represented 
as one of conflicting organizational theories—of “craft” versus 
“industrial”, and “industrial” versus “general” unionism. Such 
terms have a certain historical validity: existing unions represent 
the deposit of successive waves of trade union expansion, each of 
which has generally been crested with doctrinal assertion. And 
contemporary disputes can sometimes be interpreted in their 
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light: so that when the National Union of Railwaymen contests 
the London Society of Compositors’ claim to printers of rail- 
way time-tables, or the National Union of Funeral and Cemetery 
Workers challenges the Amalgamated Union of Building Trades 
Workers’ right to organize monumental masons, they can be 
described as illustrating the clash of industrial with craft theories. 

But in practice, and apart from certain smaller associations of 
apprenticed craftsmen (like that of the Lancashire shuttlemakers), 
pure forms are hard to find. With those exceptions, no union has 
completely realized its preferred organizational ideal in face of 
competing bodies: even the National Union of Mineworkers, 
despite the definiteness that nationalization gave to its announced 
field of industrial recruitment and the preponderance in that field 
of its ancestral organizations, did not succeed in assimilating the 
National Coal Board’s clerical employees and has experienced 
digestive difficulties with several grades of specialist workers. 
Still more to the point, few unions, when it comes to a test, have 
been willing to renounce a likely membership for the sake of a 
theory. The larger craft unions—like the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers and the Electrical Trades Union—have ac- 
cepted workers of successively less obvious degrees of skill. 
“Industrial”, “occupational” and “employment” unions have 
discovered the boundaries that first defined their ambitions to be 
conveniently elastic, so that the N.U.R. finds reason to recruit 
road transport workers and the Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers to organize factory operatives and laboratory 
assistants, while the National Association of Local Government 
Officets sees the step into state services as logically necessary. 
Even the A.U.B.T.W.—which appeared above in the role of 
craftsman’s friend—was within a year or two embarrassingly 
adjudged guilty (again, by the T.U.C. Disputes Committee) of 
“poaching” labourers from the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers. 

Organizational theories have, in fact, often served for little 
more than to justify the immediately hopeful ambitions of par- 
ticular unions. The Amalgamated Engineering Union for long 
refused to join the federal association of engineering operatives 
on the ground that only a complete amalgamation of the unions 
concerned (in which its own membership would have been 
dominant) would meet the case. The N.U.R., in a similar situ- 
ation, has similarly refused a merely co-operative arrangement 
with the minority railway unions. Such theories have generally 
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proved proportionately adjustable—as when, the war-time 
growth of rival unions having robbed its announced principle 
both of realism and one element of attraction, the A.E.U. joined 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. To 
interpret inter-union relationships, then, one needs a more 
realistic instrument than the customary organizational classifica- 
tions—which, in any case, fail to accommodate so many existent 
unions as to be of little use. 


Ii 


One clue to the realistic analysis of trade-union structure 
is the marked growth of certain unions. Half the T.U.C’s 
affiliated membership is to be found in six unions, and over two- 
thirds in a score of major associations. The other clue lies in the 
comfortable survival, despite the general trend to merger and 
specific competition from very large organizations, of a number 
of relatively small unions—like the United Patternmakers’ Associ- 
ation and the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen; and with this may be associated the occasional em- 
barrassment of the larger unions by such secessionist movements 
as that of junior officers from the Fire Brigades Union. 

Our contemporary union structure may be described as the 
product of contrasting (but nevertheless, related) membership 
policies: “expansionist” and “restrictionist”. The motives that 
drive a union to increase, not merely the number of its members, 
but the variety of their occupations, are not far to seek. It is nice 
to be big, of course. But a more specific pressure is that to 
achieve an organization which is viable from the point of view 
of the union’s purposes. Industrially, this may involve the 
recruitment of workers in trades or occupations which might 
otherwise compete with and undermine the standards of its 
existing membership. Financially, the necessity of a large reserve 
fund (to support strikes, essential services or other action) may 
contrast with the inability or unwillingness of its members to 
pay a large subscription per head. For a union which seeks im- 
provement through political action (whether to secure statutory 
wage minima and other labour legislation, or such broader in- 
dustrial reforms as nationalization) the number of its constituents 
will itself be important. And so on. 

The form that growth imposes on a union is very largely 
shaped by its starting point, which itself indicates certain lines of 
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recruitment. Thus, it may expand by adding new classes of mem- 
bers whose employment is associated in particular firms with that 
of its foundation group, as labourers are employed with crafts- 
men, or warehousemen with shop assistants. Alternately, it will 
certainly tend to expand where its existing membership’s tenure of 
employment is éntegrally related to that of some as yet unorganized 
section—for instance, where skilled grades of worker are cus- 
tomarily drawn from less-skilled employees in the same industry, 
or where nominally distinct crafts are substitutable in a signi- 
ficant range of jobs. The direction of a union’s growth is thus 
heavily influenced by the employment structure of the occupa- 
tions among which it commences to organize. The two general 
unions have leapt from industry to industry because their initial 
membership, being unskilled, was also both mobile between, and 
dependent for the maintenance of its wages on conditions in, a 
wide range of trades. Such so-called industrial unions as the 
N.U.R. and the British Iron, Steel and Kindred Trades’ 
Association, on the other hand, will be found to operate mainly 
in industries where workers are promoted from one grade to 
another, so that union organization has either followed its mem- 
bers in their progress within the trade or anticipated future 
promotions. 

It is thus useful to distinguish between horizontal and vertical 
forms of union organization, according to the main direction of 
particular growths. But these directions are not mutually exclu- 
sive: while many unions exhibit a clear predominance of one 
trend rather than the other, alternative opportunities have usually 
appeared. Thus both the N.U.R. and the old Railway Clerks’ 
Association (now the T.S.S.A.) recruited road passenger workers 
because the railway companies had interests in bus firms, and 
B.I.S.A.K.T.A. has organized workers in heavy engineering be- 
cause they were employed in neighbouring establishments and 
(although their minimum rates were fixed by the C.S.E.U.) had 
not yet been recruited to an engineers’ union. The principle 
animating the apparently haphazard growth of British union 
structure has been simply that nature abhors a vacuum. Organi- 
zational vacuums have usually been filled by the nearest union to 
hand that desired to grow. 

The second determinant of individual union growth has thus 
been the stimulant or restriction of rival organizations. The 
major craftsmen’s associations, for instance, did not consider it 
worth while to recruit the unskilled until the appearance of inde- 
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endent labourers’ unions threatened to deprive their own mem- 
ees of the advantage of exclusive organization. Nearly every 
union extending into an as yet uncultivated field has sooner or 
later encountered another busily ploughing in a different direc- 
tion; and it is this that has given amalgamation so much impor- 
tance as an alternative method of expansion to recruitment. Two 
unions which cannot achieve viability because of their separate 
existence must face the necessity of merging, and this represents, 
historically, the first phase of the amalgamation movement. The 
second and more recent stage came with the realization, among 
many smaller unions, that they must surrender their hope of en- 
larging their inadequate base, and look for protection to which- 
ever of the more viable unions would offer the most favourable 
terms of incorporation. This has given larger unions additional 
avenues of extension. That most omnipresent of all labour 
organizations, the Transport and General Workers’ Union, owes 
its universality not least to an internal structure ingeniously de- 
signed to encourage smaller unions to accept adoption. 

So much for “expansionist” unionism: the “restrictionist” 
variety can be more shortly dealt with. The motive that leads a 
union deliberately to confine its membership to certain defined 
and related occupations, to a specific occupation, or even (as in 
the notable case of the L.S.C.) to a particular district within those 
categories, is in essence similar to that which drives other unions 
to expand. But in the restrictionist case, viability in relation to the 
union’s purposes is largely achieved, and that on a basis of such 
strength—in relation to its particular labour market, the possi- 
bilities of controlling the intake of new workers and so on—that 
the subordination of its existing membership’s interest to a 
broader one would only disadvantage the former. Examples of 
such restrictionist unions are, however, to be found not only in 
such old-style associations of apprenticed craftsmen as still ex- 
hibit a comfortable survival, but in unions of more recent type. 
The A.S.L.E.F., for instance, does not restrict itself to skilled 
foot-platemen alone, but covers all grades concerned in the actual 
running of locomotives from the most lowly-paid cleaners 
upwards. 

These alternative tactics of trades unionism may be regarded, 
by a military analogy, as that of the “wide front” versus the 
“strong point”. But, again, they are not absolutely exclusive. A 
restrictionist union may be driven to change its character by, for 
instance, technical change—as the National Union of Vehicle 
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Builders was forced to adopt an expansionist policy by the de- 
cline of its old coach-building crafts before mass-production. Or 
the acceptance of a tempting amalgamation offer from a smaller 
body may involve it, unforeseen, in a recruiting campaign to 
defend its new commitment. 

But more important is the effect upon expansionist unions of 
their own success. To build a restrictionist union from new tre- 
quires a certain natural position of strength. But the extension 
and reinforcement of a “wide front” inevitably leads to the 
creation of “strong points” within it. Particular groups within a 
wider organization derive such strength and sectional identity 
from their first association with it that continued membership of 
the parent body (with its implied adjustment to the pace of 
weaker brethren) comes to seem a constraint rather than a 
support. 

Most larger unions have been afflicted at some time by “break- 
away” organizations: the railway signalmen from the N.U.R., the 
winding-enginemen from the N.U.M., the aeronautical engineers 
from the A.E.U. The northern dockers’ secession from the T. & 
G.W.U.—of which their former membership. had produced so 
remarkable an elevation in their status—threatens to become a 
classic case. The tendency, however, is less involved in the size 
of trade unions than their heterogeneity: however indefinite the 
boundaries a union’s external circumstances set to its expansion, 
an internal limit is set by its capacity to placate a growing diversity 
of interests. 


IV 


This is as an interpretation of trade-union structure. But it 
also provides a guide to inter-union disputes, four types of 
which may be distinguished. First, those arising from differ- 
ences in the industrial policy—especially in regard to wages 
—of the different unions that deal with particular employers or 
associations of employers. For obvious reasons, the latter do not 
like to discriminate between their workpeople merely according 
to the organizations to which they belong. Yet a restrictionist 
union may hold out for a bigger wage increase than (or a differen- 
tial over) the expansionist bodies with which it is usually com- 
pelled to associate, but the expectations of which are keyed to their 
less strongly-placed members: this, in essence, is the history of 
recurrent disunity between the printers’ unions in matters of 
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wage policy. Or expansionist unions may seek to demonstrate 
their superiority to prospective recruits by a competing militancy 
in wage demands: both engineering and the railways provide 
ample illustration. 

Second, therefore, comes the direct dispute arising from rival 
union claims to the membership of a particular group of workers 
(or even an individual worker). Such “jurisdictional” contests 
constitute the majority of those reported to the T.U.C., and are 
associated with disputes as to the recognition of additional 
unions by employers. They are commonly caused by the intru- 
sion of an expansionist union into a new field. The third type of 
dispute is usually associated with restrictionist unions, the 
strength of which customarily derives from the assertion of a 
monopoly in particular jobs: this is the “demarcation” conflict— 
as to which union’s members should do what work. And finally 
comes the contest with a “breakaway” union, an immanent phase 
of which may be an “unofficial” movement—which is not, of 
course, to say that an incompatibility of a union’s various sec- 
tional interests is the sole, or even the major, cause of “un- 
official” action. 

All these disputes are contests of sectional interest. In this, there 
is nothing improper. It is only when considered ideally and alto- 
gether that trade unions represent some more general purpose 
such as that of the working class. The first and legitimate intent 
of individual unions is the particular interest of the people who 
form and subscribe to them, and within that reference subordina- 
tion to a broader claim (such as that of the industry, the labour 
movement or—still vaguer—the community) is strictly arguable 
only to the extent that it offers the best method of forwarding 
particular needs. It cannot be expected that the wider interest 
will always be found, even in justice, overwhelming. It is, indeed, 
rather to the credit of British trades unionism that its fraternal 
disputes have been almost entirely confined to such issues, and 
have very little involved either such incidents concerning the 
personal aggrandisement of leaders and labour racketeering 
last have marred the American unions’ history, or the politics— 
religious dissensions of continental trade unionism. 

It also follows, however, that such disputes cannot be resolved 
by merely organizational devices. Their incidence is affected by 
economic circumstances: if these were to straiten, the preserva- 
tion of particular group standards would weigh forcibly against 
tolerance of the interest of others. The problem is also one of 
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general policy: a common interest will more evidently exist if it 
is expressed in concrete objectives—such as a programme of 
economic and industrial reform: it is perhaps not quite accidental 
that major inter-union disputes have followed the demise of the 
Labour Government. And education is also involved: if a com- 
mon interest exists, those affected must become conscious of it. 
It is for this reason that one of the most important of the T.U.C. 
General Council’s contributions to labour unity has been the 
dissemination of an elementary code of good behaviour between 
unions. 

“organizational rights” and the acceptance of a duty to inform 
other unions where one’s action (whether in recruiting or nego- 
tiating) may affect their interest. 


V 


With that general comment, we may consider resolution of the 
four types of inter-union dispute in detail. For conflicts of indus- 
trial policy, the main remedy of both the trade-union movement 
and officialdom has been conciliation and compromise—an ex- 
tension, indeed, of the techniques developed in collective bar- 
gaining with employers. Recognition of the right of other unions 
to exist and practice in one’s own field, and of the desirability of 
concerting one’s policy with theirs, is expressed by affiliation to 
such federations of unions as operate in the engineering, building 
and cotton trades. These bodies have usually acquired othet 
functions than those of bargaining. By such formal or informal 
devices most negotiations are in fact handled. It is the excep- 
tional case, where a union persists in an independent line, that 
causes trouble. 

It is at this point that a development in the powers of the 
T.U.C. General Council may prove important. Until 1955, that 
body’s rules, while providing that it should be informed (and if 
it thought necessary, inform unions) of the course of industrial 
disputes . . . “in particular where such . . . may involve large 
bodies of workers’, it could only itself intervene if negotiations 
actually broke down. It was as a consequence of its experience 
with the three stoppages already referred to that it sought and 
secured an amendment empowering it to require the union con- 
cerned to consult and receive advice if a deadlock in its nego- 
tiations seemed likely. The amended rule is broadly worded, and 
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opponents of the amendment suggested (in the Congress debate) 
that it might lead to a considerable and discriminatory interven- 
tion by the General Council in sectional bargaining. In theory, it 
would certainly permit the elaboration of something like a central 
wage policy. But in practice, the voluntary character of the Con- 
gress affiliation and the ability of many individual unions to stand 
alone limit the initiative of the General Council. It is itself 
composed of leaders of individual unions, and the latter have 
been traditionally insistent upon their ultimate independence in 
industrial policy. It is likely to be long before T.U.C. interven- 
tion goes far beyond a mediatory initiative. 

This refers, of course, mainly to national negotiations. At the 
work-place itself, co-operation between separate unions has 
mainly developed through joint action by their shop stewards. 
The shop-steward system is integral to some unions’ practice, 
and has by now received at least a conditional recognition in most 
tule books. Its de facto authority, however, often exceeds its con- 
stitutional status: it has not merely provided a platform for alter- 
native leaderships within trade unions, but—through “joint 
shop-stewards movements”—the framework of what have been, 
in potential, alternative union structures, extending across and 
conflicting with established union boundaries. But the discussion 
of this borders on another topic—the relations between union 
officials and the rank and file. 

It is in the second type of dispute—the “jurisdictional”—that 
attempts to establish co-operation between unions have probably 
been most successful. An important instrument of this has been 
the “sphere of influence” agreement: in the rayon and leather 
industries and in catering, separate unions have allocated estab- 
lishments or districts between themselves, and in other trades 
local agreements have even shared out the different departments 
or workshops of a factory. The Joint Relations Committee of the 
two great general unions provides a standing mechanism for such 
arrangements. It is in this field, too, that the T.U.C. has operated 
most fruitfully. Its “Bridlington Rules” provide both a standard 
recruiting procedure by which unions may avoid committing 
unawares the sin of “poaching”, and a principle for the adjudica- 
tion of rival membership claims that has been effectively operated 
by the T.U.C. Disputes Committee. This recognizes no exclusive 
jurisdictional claims, but asserts that where, in particular estab- 
lishments, a union has established a majority membership of par- 
ticular grades no other union should commence to organize them 
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without its consent. The rule has been applied with a reasonable 
flexibility and has generally provided—except in one or two 
trades like docks and railways where a minor guerrilla of fringe 
“poaching” has been endemic—an acceptable formulation of 
organizing rights. The “Bridlington” procedure has even been 
accepted by one of the two major non-affiliated unions, 
N.A.L.G.O. 

Demartcation issues, by contrast, have proven singularly in- 
tractable. These disputes involve the very existential basis of 
restrictionist unions, and where they have been resolved without 
a fight it has usually been by direct bargaining between the 
groups concerned. Such bargaining is, indeed, a considerable 
duty of shipyard union officials: the Boilermakers’ Union is even 
obliged to limit its members’ transfer between its own crafts. 
One or two demarcation disputes have been referred (from rail- 
way workshops) to the Industrial Court, but arbitraitors generally 
(whether of the independent or union variety) have found them 
hot to touch. They were excluded from the provenance of the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal. And although the T.U.C’s rules 
permit unions to apply to its Disputes Committee in these dis- 
agreements as in others, they have been ruled by Congress as 
inappropriate to the “Bridlington” procedure; in those few in- 
stances where the Committee has made an award, it has usually 
done so with reluctance, and has hedged its decision with such 
reservations as that it shall be temporary only or shall not be 
treated as a precedent. The A.E.U. has announced that it will not, 
on principle, accept arbitration in demarcation issues; the print- 
ing unions (in odd contrast to their disunities in wage policy) 
have developed a procedure for adjusting these issues within 
their Federation but their occupational distinctions are sharp 
and simple. Demarcation disputes seem most stubborn where 
there is a difference between the wage rates of the rival 
claimants to particular jobs: it is curious that the Webbs’ appar- 
ently practical suggestion that unions should concentrate on 
fixing the rate for the job and leave individual employers to choose 
its occupant (and individual workers to accept or reject it) should 
have been so little explored. 

As regards the “breakaway” union, established organizations 
have only one specific: anathema. It is upon such bodies, rather 
than upon bona fide unions whose quarrels disturb the movement’s 
amity, that the emotional force attaching to the ideal of closer 
unity is discharged. Indeed, considering the bitterness the gen- 
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erality of trades unionists display towards such secessions, the 
T.U.C’s procedure for identifying and publicizing them as “pros- 
scribed organizations”, the reluctance of employers and arbitra- 
tors (knowing the indignation it would arouse in the established 
unions with which they must deal) to recognize them, and the 
exclusion from employment which has in at least one case fallen 
upon their members, the remarkable thing is that such bodies 
exist and survive. 


VI 


It is not evident (even if it were seriously proposed) that such 
stoppages of work as result from inter-union disputes would be 
reduced if the latter were submitted to legal controls. There is, 
of course, in all such controls the difficulty of enforcement; but 
in this particular instance no formal control seems to offer an 
advantage over the unions’ existing procedure. The United 
States’ arrangement, providing for supervised elections at the 
work-place to determine the “exclusive bargaining agent’, in 
some respects facilitates “raiding” between unions and in any 
case assumes a different system of collective bargaining to that in 
Britain. The provision of certain European countries for periodic 
work-place elections, to select from the nominees of different 
union groups a representative council, merely symbolizes and 
perpetuates the party character of their labour conflicts. And as 
the Terrington Committee discovered in its review of the G.P.O’s 
“Listowel Formula” of 1946, legalism multiplies litigants: the 
formula (which applied certain automatic tests to the claims of 
minority associations for acceptance) was held to have encouraged 
a situation in which 31 internal unions were recognized by the 
Post Office. 

Beyond such detailed arrangements for the mutual regulation 
of inter-union dealings as have already been discussed, the main 
prospect of closer unity lies in structural reform. While some 
trades unionists continue to assert the virtue of industrial union- 
ism, the main body of union opinion has abandoned a theoretical 
approach as impractical in face of the factual irregularity of union 
forms. But it would, I think, be true to say that no rival organiza- 
tional doctrine commands the same appeal as the industrial. Its 
past associations with the evolution of socialist thought through 
syndicalism and (particularly in the U.S.A.) with the organization 
of the lower-paid, provide a historical explanation, but its con- 
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tinuing attraction is harder to understand. Its superficial neatness 
disappears before such realities as the imprecision of industrial 
boundaries and the existence of inter-industry identities: in no 
country where unions are independent of the state, for instance, 
have salaried and professional employees been wholly convinced 
that their interest lies with manual workers who appear on the 
same pay-rolls as themselves rather than with each other. Of 
course, where trades unionism is an instrument of economic plan- 
ning, convenience suggests vertical demarcations as coinciding 
with the state’s industrial administrations: even from such a view- 
point, however, a horizontal form of union organization, with 
its emphasis upon mobility of labour and upon those universal 
skills and techniques which are becoming increasingly central to. 
the growth of productivity, has much to recommend it. But any 
voluntary trades unionism must accommodate a/ternative alli- 
ances of particular interests: its need is less for a structure that 
appears aesthetically satisfying, than for one which is flexible to 
changing circumstance. 

The T.U.C’s efforts have been concentrated upon a reduction 
in the number of unions by amalgamation. Hence the emphasis, 
in its General Council’s policy, upon the federation of unions as 
an immediate step: it is hoped that the development, in such 
federations, of common services (for negotiating, policy forma- 
tion, and so on) will both reduce the merely institutional obs- 
tacles to amalgamation and influence the latter in a broadly “‘in- 
dustrial’’ direction. But as this programme progresses, it encoun- 
ters an increasing constraint. There are the successfully restric- 
tionist unions to which merger offers no apparent gain. Beyond 
that, however, the intricacy of the overlaps between the expan- 
sionist unions’ coverages, the criss-cross of horizontal and ver- 
tical growths, means that in very few fields could amalgamation 
now realize a single unit to negotiate, not merely with the 
appropriate employers’ association but with the larger employers, 


without its involving the amalgamation of all unions. Mainten- 
ance mechanics are employed in all industries: hence the universal- 
ity of the A.E.U. and E.T.U. The two general unions already 
recognize, I think, that despite the outstanding kinship of their 
interests they are too big to merge. 

Continued amalgamations would, of course, reduce the 
workers’ choice of union. That, however, is already diminished 
by the multiplicity of jurisdictional agreements. And in the world 
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of labour, freedom is less involved in individual choices (which 
are few by circumstance) than in group standards and status— 
with the preservation of which random transfers of allegiance are 
incompatible. But by implication, the ability to express such 
sectional interests is fundamental. To submit too heterogenous a 
membership to the restraints of a centralized amalgamation invites 
later insurrection. 

Ideally, again, all this suggests that amalgamation of existing 
unions should be accompanied by their regrouping: this in- 
volving the transfer of fragmentary memberships at present dis- 
persed over several associations, and in some cases the formation 
of new bodies. There are probably instances, indeed (like that of 
nurses), where the growth of trades unionism would have been 
much encouraged if the various unions which had secured a scant 
foothold in the field had surrendered their claims to a specially- 
formed organization. But the T.U.C. has sponsored only one such 
union and that in an employment—private domestics—both 
dwindling and singularly unrewarding to its other affiliates. One 
item of the 1918 Congress resolution—proposing exchange and 
transfer of members between unions—was lapsed in 1925 owing 
to the negative response of individual unions to the suggestion 
of a Trade Union Clearing House. 

The alternative appears to be that as the amalganations grow 
they should become less centralized. In this, as in other respects, 
the forgotten 1918 resolution displayed an advanced conception 
—in essence that a union combining various interests should give 
them a certain autonomy, with powers to form federal associ- 
ations with similar sections of other unions. Centralized amal- 


gamation has been a dominant theme of trade-union constitu- 
tional history since the days of the ““New Models”. It may well 
be that the unions will be driven, as their number declines, to 
revive the virtues of such older and more federal forms as are 
still partly preserved in the cotton unions and (for all its appar- 
ently monolithic fagade) the N.U.M. The problem of closer unity 
between unions becomes one of freedom within them. 








TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP 
By Joun A. Macx* 


ONE subject not yet attempted by trade union research officers, 
as Mr. B. C. Roberts points out in his survey of trade union 
government, to be published shortly, is the organization and 
administration of the unions themselves. This may be hard to 
excuse, given the present condition of the unions, but it is not at 
all hard to explain. The research officer, like everybody else in 
the head or district office, is too busy to stop and think. He is 
already more than fully engaged in his task of preparing the 
economic ammunition for the union’s big guns and sharp- 
shooters to fire. A more formidable bar to self-study is the enor- 
mous variety of trade union institutions. As Denis Bell says, - 
almost every imaginable democratic device and convention that 
has been operated anywhere in the world or that has ever been 
conceived by constitutional reformers is to be found somewhere 
within the British trade union movement: { and the practical pre- 
occupations of the unions, the tasks they have to perform, are as 
various as the devices they have created to carry them out. But 
the biggest obstacle to the student of trade unionism is the 
elusiveness of the animal, the difficulty of catching the real pro- 
cess of trade union government in the net of conceptual formula- 
tion. A very great deal, as Denis Bell also observes, depends on 
personalities, on tradition, and on informal arrangements and 
contacts.§ These matters can be studied only from the inside, 
and meantime the people with the inside experience have other 
and more pressing preoccupations. Perhaps some Chester Bar- 
nard or Herbert Morrison of the trade union world will come 
along in time. Meantime we must make do with what can be 
gleaned from the union rule books and similar documentary 
material. Such an analysis of formal procedures, checked by 
observation and interview and enriched by whatever practical 
experience the writer may have of trade unionism, will yield at 
least the main outlines of the subject. 

This task has now been admirably performed by Mr. Roberts. 
He takes the whole field of British trade-union organization for 

* Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship, Glasgow University. Director of Studies, National 
W.E.A. Trade Union Summer School, 1953-5. 

t+ B. C. Roberts: Trade Union Government and Administration in Great Britain (1956). 


$ Flanders and Clegg: Industrial Relations in Great Britain (1954), p. 162. 
§ Lbid., p. 154. 
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his province, paying special attention to the eighteen large unions 
(with over 100,000 members each). His approach to the subject 
is purely empirical and descriptive, and this is wise. It would be 
better, no doubt, if one could approach the study of trade-union 
organization with an adequate theory of trade unionism; one 
could then judge how well trade-union leaders were doing their 
job, and how far the organizational devices adopted by the vari- 
ous unions were calculated to maintain efficiency. But all the 
theories of trade unionism, and their prescriptions in the nar- 
rower field of trade union organization, have so far been too 
precise and limited to cover the facts. 

The most recent essays in this field, those of Dr. Goldstein and 
Mr. Allen, tend to cancel each other out. The former finds that 
the British trade union leader—the precise reference is to the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union—are deficient in that 
they have failed to give their members and branches a more 
active part in the government of the union.* The latter retorts 
that the end of trade union activity is to protect and improve the 
general living standards of its members and not to provide 
workers with an exercise in self-government.t The earliest 
studies are equally unsatisfactory on the theoretical side. Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb predicted in the 1890s that the trade union of 
the future would be “co-extensive with its craft... .” In 1920, 
however, they took the National Union of Railwaymen, proto- 
type of the industrial union, as the “New Model” for the future. 
In the event, however, the N.U.R. remained unique and no sub- 
sequent amalgamation copied its form of government. But the 
notion of industrial unionism has died hard. It is only in the last 
five years that it has been borne in on students and practitioners 
that trade unions will continue, in the future as in the past, to 
advance in all organizational directions at once; and that their 
endeavour must be to “match, in its flexibility and capacity for 
adaptation, the variegated and ever-shifting pattern of industry”.§ 

One main clue to the present confusion in the British trade 
union movement is simply that the theory which has sustained 
its development since the nineteen-twenties is collapsing. That 
theory, providing the basic agreement underlying the tactical 
differences of the more radical-minded trade unionists (the bulk 


* J. Goldstein: The Government of British Trade Unions (1952), p. 272. 

+ V. L. Allen: Power in Trade Unions (1954), p- 15. 

$ Roberts, op. cit., p. 

§ Bell, in Flanders pat Clegg, op. cit., pp. 145-6; also recent books by H. A. Clegg and 
G. D. H. Cole on General Unions. 
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of the membership and leadership, then as now, were suspicious 
of theory) is that the trade unions, having been reorganized 
on industrial lines, will proceed to play a responsible part 
in the management of their industries when and as these indus- 
tries are brought under public ownership or control. This might 
be called the general theory of trade union development. A more 
recent and pragmatic variant is that trade unions in a mixed 
economy under full employment should make it their primary 
concern in co-operation with management to increase produc- 
tivity in the national interest. It may be that in some sense the 
basic idea is valid, and that in the long run the trade unions will 
pay less attention to collective bargaining and more to co- 
operating with management. But there are few indications of any 
basic shift of emphasis as yet. 

Broadly speaking, the formal relationship between trade 
unions and the wider society in Britain is much the same as it was 
in 1913. While the trade unions as a whole have come to co- 
operate closely with the state in many of their activities, they 
remain organizationally quite distinct from the state. Likewise, 
while the unions have severally come to co-operate to some 
extent with industrial managements over the whole range of 
public and private undertakings, they are still basically indepen- 
dent of management and act as an external control on manage- 
ment. The only new factor in the situation is that the balance of 
industrial power has swung decisively in favour of the unions. 
They have increased in weight and influence, but they have re- 
tained their former attitudes. They are unwilling to exercise the 
responsibilities which (on the theory now being exploded) are a 
condition of the proper exercise of their growing power. 

In this broadly negative situation, confronted with an in- 
creasingly powerful and an increasingly unpredictable trade- 
union movement, public interest has shifted to the internal rela- 
tionships of the unions. It seems to be the case, for example, that 
the bulk of the leadership are willing and eager to develop a new 
and constructive role for the unions, and are held back only by a 
reluctant rank and file. It should of course be remembered that 
political and industrial attitudes vary considerably at top-level 
and mid-level of the union hierarchy as well as in the branches 
and work-places. But published statements and the general trend 
of T.U.C. policy suggests that most of the leaders are prepared 
to accept the new responsibilities. 

This might save the crumbling general theory at a cost. It pre- 
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sumes that the leaders know best what is to be done and that it is 
simply a question of pulling an ignorant or recalcitrant member- 
ship into line. But the root question is why the cleavage exists. 
Why are the rank and file reluctant and recalcitrant? And here we 
may consider a view on which the two most recent commentators 
may be said to agree, however much they may differ on other 
matters. Dr. Goldstein found that the trade union leaders with 
whom he spoke habitually made policy decisions on their own 
responsibility, thus sacrificing democracy to efficiency. Mr. Allen 
finds that they really had no choice. Trade unions exemplify 
what might be called the law of progressive bureaucratization. 
Like all the other large-scale organizations typical of industrial 
society, they are determined by various factors, such as growing 
size, complexity of function, and need for efficiency, to centralize 
their administration and to develop a professional and specialized 
leadership increasingly remote from the ordinary membership.* 
This goes along with a drying-up of branch democracy. “It is 
fairly clear now, after a century’s experience of large-scale busi- 
ness organizations what the main factors are which tend to pro- 
duce efficiency, and it is obvious that they pull in the opposite 
direction from popular control.” + 

The writer is mainly concerned to demonstrate that since 
bureaucratic development cannot be avoided the only effective 
check on the increasingly authoritarian trade union machine is to 
keep trade union membership voluntary. “So long as trade 
union members have the right to ‘contract out’ of membership if 
they are dissatisfied then a continuous impulse will operate to 
impel trade union leaders to retain them.” But many who 
share Mr. Allen’s views about compulsory unionism may well 
boggle at the arguments he uses in support of them. Is bureau- 
cratic development in trade unions—or in anything else—some- 
thing that must take its course? Max Weber, the prime source of 
this style of thinking, does talk in almost inevitabilist language 
about bureaucracy, but he is in principle opposed to inevitabilist 
or cyclical theories of history.{ And more precisely—what signs 
are there of such a development in the trade unions as they are 
now? 

Mr. Roberts cautiously suggests, after an exhaustive and quite 
unideological examination of the facts, that the trade unions of 


* V. L. Allen, op. cit., pp. 19-25. 

t Lbid., M3 

t lbid., 

§ v. Gerth on Mills: From Max Weber (1948), p. 51. 
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Great Britain have not sacrificed democratic control for adminis- 
trative efficiency. There is clearly a tendency towards bureau- 
cracy, not only in the neutral technical sense of the term— 
routine administration by people sitting in offices—but also in 
its pejorative sense of an impersonal controlling group out of 
touch with the ordinary man. As the unions have grown larger, 
and as the multiplication of their functions has required more 
specialized services, the gap between leaders and members has 
naturally tended to widen. Another straw in the wind is the de- 
cline in political feeling, the gradual swing away from the poli- 
tical ideas which have prevailed in the unions for the past sixty 
years. British unions, now required by the position they occupy 
in the state to maintain working relations with whatever govern- 
ment is in power, may in time come closer in their philosophy 
and behaviour to what the Americans have called “business 
unionism”, the essence of which is that ideological aims and 
policies are subordinated to the provision of economic and indus- 
trial services. The “new model” union which may now be form- 
ing may contain, like its predecessor of 1851, a strong element of 
bureaucracy. A third pointer in this direction is the increasing 
importance of the General Council of the T.U.C. as the cabinet 
of the unions. As economic and industrial problems become more 
complicated, as the scale of operation increases, as governments 
become ever more involved in economic and industrial policy, 
the unions will be compelled by the pressure of events to cede 
more power to the T.U.C. And the connection between the 
ordinary union member and the deliberations of the T.U.C. is 
not at all obvious. 

There are, however, powerful factors working the other way. 
There is the deep-seated suspicion of authority that has marked 
the trade union movement in Great Britain from the beginning 
and which explains its extraordinary fertility in constitution- 
making and the devising of checks on leadership. There is the 
army of active rank-and-file members in the branches and work- 
shops. To understand trade union behaviour and attitudes one 
must refer to what they think and feel rather than to the state- 
ments of the leaders. In spite of the growing centralization of 
authority in the British unions these still depend to a remarkable 
extent on the efforts of their ordinary members. Mr. Roberts 
estimates that something like half a million members take part in 
union affairs by attending meetings regularly, and half of these 
hold some kind of voluntary office. “At most,” he goes on, “the 
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total number of full-time officials employed by all the unions 
cannot exceed three thousand, and if clerical and other staffs are 
added to this number, it is still unlikely to exceed ten thousand. 
By contrast, the American trade union movement, with sixteen 
million members [to Britain’s nine and a half million] employs 
fifty-five thousand paid employees, or about one to every three 
hundred members, compared with one in every nine hundred 
members in Britain.’’* 

The most powerful single control on the union executive has 
nothing to do with constitutional devices: it is the reluctance of 
the membership as a whole to give their leaders the resources 
they need to run the unions properly. Thus although the propor- 
tion of total union expenditure spent on working expenses has 
gone up considerably between 1936 and 1950—from 41 pet cent 
to 59 per cent—and although the increase in working expenses 
per head over 1936 was 43 per cent in 1950 and 65 per cent in 
1952, during the same period the cost of living had risen by 97 
per cent in 1950 and 135 per cent in 1952. Thus the working ex- 
penses of unions per head had risen less than half as much as the 
general cost of living. Even allowing for the economies effected 
by amalgamation and by the great increase in membership—from 
five and a quarter million in 1936 to nine and a half million in 
1952—the work of the unions was probably handicapped con- 
siderably by want of money. And when we add that contributions 
per member in 1950 were only 9 per cent above what they had 
been in 1936, it is clear that trade unionists are obtaining the 
services of their organizations more cheaply than anything else 
that they buy.t A more recent calculation by the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers shows that while the crafts- 
man’s grade “A” hourly rate has increased from 1s. 8d. in 1939 
to 4s. in 1955 his union trade contribution has increased from 9d. 
in 1939, or 45 per cent of his hourly rate, to 1s. in 1955, or 25 
per cent of his hourly rate. 

The operational results of this rank-and-file parsimony are as 
might be expected: most of the full-time executives from the 
general secretary down are under-paid and overworked. In com- 


* Roberts, op. cit., p. 464. The ratio of full-time officials to members in the eighteen large 
unions was I : 3,700 in 1952; varying from 1 : 1,300 in the Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers to 1: 6,200 in the National Union of Mineworkers and 1: 19,000 in the 
National Union of Railwaymen. p. 289 

t Roberts, op. cit., p. 385: the trade unionists’ bargain is of course due to the consider- 
able drop in the proportion of the total expenditure of the unions devoted to friendly 
benefits from 44 per cent in 1936 to 31 per cent in 1950. 

$ Labour: The T.U.C. Magazine, November 1955, p. 237. 
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parison with men of similar talent in industry they are grossly 
under-paid.* Few British trade unionists, says Mr. Roberts, 
would accept the validity of this comparison: and the trade 
unionists who become leaders are certainly not in it for the 
money. Much more serious is the continual drain on energy im- 
posed upon them by the absence of adequate office help and by 
the lack of any time to think or to consult with their equally 
harassed colleagues. Most serious of all is their inability to call on 
adequate funds for research and education, the trade union 
equivalent of development in a major industrial undertaking. 
When we consider the continuing effects of this quite deliberate 
financial control on policy—higher contributions are opposed 
within the unions not only because the members are reluctant to 
pay on simple economic grounds but precisely because increased 
financial resources would enable unions to be more efficient and 
therefore (as many members think) more bureaucratic—it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that, far from the unions being 
in danger of sacrificing democratic control for administrative 
efficiency, the opposite is nearer the truth. If not, if the balance 
is being well held, then the leaders must indeed be people of 
remarkable quality. 

There are, of course, striking exceptions to the situation just set 
out. Any general description of trade unions must necessarily 
misrepresent this or that trade union, so varied are their member- 
ships and achievements. Thus some officials are comparatively 
well paid: many unions have a high rate of contribution; some, 
and not only the clerical unions, are organized and administered 
with supreme competence; at least one has the most modern 
office equipment short of the electronic brain; and a few unions 
may even be overstaffed. But by and large the unions are run in 
such a way as to impose on their leading executive officers bur- 
dens and hardships of a kind not to be found in any comparable 
non trade-union undertaking. 

What kind of people are these leaders? In the first place they 
are singularly unaware of the disadvantages under which they 
labour. They have with very few exceptions come up through the 
unions. Those who have reached the top, being general secre- 
taries and members of the T.U.C. General Council, are invariably 
men of exceptional moral and bodily physique, able to take 


* For details see Roberts, op. cit., p. 307: and also Goldstein, op. cit., p. 189: “‘A letter 
announcing the opening of applications for a General Workers’ Organizer is read. Members 
show no interest in the job, a 24-hour day, no home life, and all for £9 a week, appears to 
sum up the attitude of the members present.” (Sketch of a T. & G.W.U. branch meeting.) 
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difficulties in their stride. But at that level they are more than 
trade union leaders: they are national figures and in some cases 
considerable statesmen. Perhaps a better picture can be drawn at 
the mid-level of the unions. Mr. Roberts gives a vivid sketch of 
the district or divisional officer. His job “gives the able and 
articulate tremendous scope for personal qualities. While they 
have to work within the framework of union rules and policy 
they do have to exercise their own judgment to a considerable 
extent. Thus although the frustrations are often great, the satis- 
factions to be derived are much greater. The work of a union 
official produces tough, self-reliant, pragmatic individuals, men 
of courage and determination, who better than most know how 
to take a decision and stand by it. They tend to look with sus- 
picion on theorists . . . their manner . . . blunt and direct .. . 
expresses their confidence. It is this self-confidence which makes 
them determined advocates and excellent negotiators . . . con- 
trasts vividly with the politician’s more sophisticated approach 
to problems, and accounts for the contempt which union officials 
sometimes display towards those who have been trained in a 
more intellectual school. Personal qualities such as these are of 
considerable value in the life of the community, but they have 
their limitations. . . .”’* 

Do the unions get the best men available? On the whole, yes. 
Any eligible member may stand. This system, leaving matters as 
it does to the initiative of the individual and his friends in the 
branch, is often criticized on the grounds that it does not throw 
up the best type of person. But union members are on the whole 
fairly shrewd judges of character and ability. A more difficult 
problem is that political factors may be imported into elections 
and produce undesirable results. Some unions require examina- 
tions or other tests: but the system is by no means fool-proof. 
One defect is the tradition of selecting officials for an area from 
among local applicants, thus restricting the choice of candidates. 
Another general deficiency in the system is the thoroughly Eng- 
lish (in England) suspicion of mere intelligence. The college- 
trained trade unionist is often distrusted. There is a feeling 
against the production of an educated é/ite. A trade union officer 
with brains will not be disqualified: but he must pre-eminently 
enjoy local confidence, have a reputation for being aggressive, 
and be able to stand up to the employers. The members tend to 
regard these qualities as more necessary than a high level of in- 

* Roberts, op. cit., p. 303. 
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telligence. But as the problems facing the unions become more 
complicated, the emphasis is gradually changing over to favour 
people with the requisite mental alertness and ability. 

Do trade union officials have reasonable freedom and security? 
Formally speaking, no: so far as some unions are concerned: both 
the general secretary and district officers are subject to recurrent 
election. In fact, they are almost invariably re-elected. But in 
some unions, e.g. the Engineers, this practice of periodical elec- 
tion gives the active minority an excessively powerful control 
over the district official. And not a few district and national 
officials in a number of unions are profoundly discontented. An 
ill-defined chain of command, a failure to demarcate responsi- 
bilities clearly, fear both of the authority above and of the pres- 
sure from below, poor prospects of promotion, and low salaries 
all figure prominently in the private complaints of union full- 
time officials below the very top level. Many speak bitterly about 
their general secretaries, criticizing them for their absorption 
with the affairs of the T.U.C. or other bodies, and for not paying 
sufficient attention to the problems of the union. The sense of 
insecurity felt by some officials, especially those who have to face 
recurrent election, and their lack of confidence in the senior 
leaders of the union, sometimes leads them to adopt a policy of 
“safety first’’ so as to avoid trouble.* 

These are the victims of the system. Perhaps if one or two 
sutvive and reach the top they may carry through the major 
administrative changes that are needed. Meantime let us look at 
the men who have already reached the top, a remarkably homo- 
geneous group. Fifteen out of eighteen general secretaries, in 
office in the large unions in 1951, left school at the age of 13 or 
14. They got their further education in the National Council of 
Labour Colleges, the Workers’ Educational Association, and 
similar courses, including Ruskin College. They came in more 
than half the cases from homes with a strong trade union con- 
nection. No less than five general secretaries of large unions (in 
1951) were born in Lancashire. Nearly all had worked their way 
up the union ladder stage by stage. Eleven had been assistant 
general secretaries or held other full-time senior office in the 
union before being elected to the highest post. None was 
“tired old men”: their ages at election or appointment ranged 
from 37 at the lowest to 56 at the highest, with the median at 49. 
Most are subject to a compulsory retiring age at 65 or even 60. 

* Roberts, op. cit., p. 301. 
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With few exceptions they are bound to full-time service in the 
union. They may not, for example, serve in Parliament. 

They exhibit clearly the main features of trade union organi- 
zation already outlined. As unions grow in size, and as member- 
ship spreads over many different occupations and industries, the 
lay representatives on executive committees are bound to be at a 
disadvantage, being limited to knowledge of their own trade. 
The general secretary is similarly bound to become more powert- 
ful. But his power is limited by his growing powers. The last 
ten years have seen an enormous expansion in the scope of the 
work of the general secretary, notably his T.U.C. work: while at 
the same time he is given more work from below. The resulting 
pressure and overloading gives him no time to think ahead, or to 
consider the growing problems of internal union organization in 
a thorough-going manner. There is no time for discussion at 
general staff level. The second-in-command of one union told the 
author (Mr. Roberts) that he and his general secretary rarely 
found time to sit down and talk to one another from one month’s 
end to another. The same officer in a second union said he had 
often no idea of the steps taken by his chief to deal with a prob- 
lem until weeks afterwards. In both these cases the officers con- 
cerned recognized a problem which, with the framework of their 
union organization, they could see no way of solving. 


It is small wonder that men of this stamp, tough, vigorous, 
self-confident, working under these pressures, should be naturally in- 
clined to let things run, and to solve their problems of organiza- 
tion as they come. Given their reliance on their own practical 
judgment and their suspicion of the intellectual, with his demand 
for a rethinking of the situation as a whole, it is to be expected 
that they would resist any attempt at a major reconstruction of 
the relationships within the individual unions and between 
unions. To take a major example from the latter field, the 1947 
decision of the Trades Union Congress, not to make the General 
Council a full-time professional body, was both characteristic and 
wise. Given the ethos of the movement, with its insistence on the 
freedom of the constituent unions to develop and to co-operate 
in their own way, no other response was possible. 

But the practical problems of reorganization become even 
more pressing. The issues underlying the major disputes and 
stoppages of the last few years are almost entirely internal to 
unions or concerned with inter-union power-conflicts. The fun- 
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damental autonomy of the British trade unions in the wider 
society is not yet even threatened. But its preservation is im- 
plicitly bound up with the capacity of the unions to maintain 
internal law and order, and to improve the economic.and in- 
dustrial status of their members without wrecking the national 
economy. 

In this situation, with a major controlled policy of reorganiza- 
tion fuled out, it becomes all the more important that the re- 
search organizations of the T.U.C. and of the unions should be 
strengthened and directed to the investigation of the roots of the 
trouble. There are at least two major issues which would respond 
to first-hand inquiry. There is considerable scope, as Mr. Roberts 
observes, for finding out more accurately than at present what 
members would most like the union to secure for them, and how 
changes negotiated by the union really affect them. It was sug- 
gested above that the theory of trade union development sub- 
scribed to by many leaders, namely that the unions are ready to 
co-operate with industrial management in the productive effort, 
is not manifested in the attitudes and behaviour of the ordinary 
trade unionist. Is this a matter for intensified economic and in- 
dustrial education of the unwilling rank and file, as is generally 
held by trade union spokesmen? Or does it not suggest an inten- 
sive inquiry into what the membership actually requires of the 
union? The second is a matter for operational research and might 
take the form of a series of experiments to devise more effective 
working relationships between shop stewards and the branch and 
district organization of the union. 

For such organizational research to be effective, it should 
be backed by the people in charge of the organization. It is not 
simply a matter of engaging and authorizing well-qualified in- 
vestigators: it involves a joint operation of research workers and 
(in this case) officials and members at every level of the union. 
And this could not be undertaken without the whole-hearted 
support of those in authority. Is it feasible to expect such support 
in this case? It is one of the reassuring things about Mr. Roberts’s 
careful and objective assessment that such a redirection of re- 
search need not be ruled out as impossible. Like many other 
union needs, it will call for a financial change of heart in the 
ordinary trade union member. But it can at least be asserted in 
its favour that it would be an attempt to get nearer to the 
ordinary union member. 








JOINT CONSULTATION AND 
WORKERS’ CONTROL 


By N. S. Ross* 


JOINT consultation and workers’ control of industry represent 
possibly the most contentious ideas in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. The vast range of conflicting ideas, opinions and practices 
in these matters springs from the fact that many different con- 
cepts of the nature and purpose of these devices have been 
developed and applied. Examination of some of these basic con- 
cepts from a managerial and trade-union viewpoint may, there- 
fore, help to clarify the subject and possibly to indicate more 
precisely the nature and extent of the differences. 

From the managerial side, two main lines of approach may be 
detected and may be described as the efficiency concept and poli- 
tical concept respectively. According to the efficiency concept, 
joint consultation is a technique for effectively discharging the 
managerial function of conducting a system of human co-opera- 
tion in industry. Management, from this point of view, involves 
the creation and maintenance of conditions favourable to con- 
tinuous and effective co-operation in the work of the firm on the 
part of those who have elected to participate in the provision of 
labour services. Chief among these conditions is the establish- 
ment and recognition of a common objective of the firm’s activi- 
ties on the basis of which a certain degree of identity of interests 
can be built. Certain practical measures arise from this doctrine 
of common purpose and identity of interest. Logically, it re- 
quires the provision not only of information about aims and 
policies but also of a sufficiently detailed account of achieve- 
ments, including, of course, the financial results of the firm’s 
operations, to satisfy those concerned that the policy for which 
their support has been sought has been efficiently and honestly 
implemented. It is considered also to require that employees 
should be consulted from time to time about the regulation and 


* Lecturer in Employer-Employee Relations, University of Birmingham. Formerly 
Lecturer in Industrial Relations, University C ollege, Cardiff. Has had workshop experience 
in the engineering industry including service as convener of shop stewards and workers’ 
secretary of a joint production committee. Was secretary of a large branch of the A.E.U. 
Publications include many articles on questions concerning labour and management. 
Author of a book on “Industrial Democracy in Action”, shortly to be published. 
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development of the enterprise in order to give meaning and 
effect to their status as collaborators in a common purpose and 
to maintain their support for the declared objectives. Thus, the 
two main practical manifestations of joint consultation, accord- 
ing to this view, spring from considerations of efficiency rather 
than from regard for trade-union or workers’ rights. 

The development, from the managerial point of view, of the 
political concept of joint consultation has arisen from the fact/ 
that many industrial concerns have outgrown the authoritarian 
structure of earlier owner-management under the impact of the 
company form of organization and with the emergence of a class 
of professional managers without proprietary interests. Problems * 
arising from the divorce of ownership and management have been 
widely commented on, but with reference to management- 
worker relationships the most significant problem is that of 
managerial responsibility in the social and political rather than in 
the strictly legal sense. Legally, responsibility is still to the 
owners of the assets of the business but in recent years a number 
of influential industrialists have suggested that, in some way, 
account must also be taken of responsibility to employees, cus- 
tomers and the nation if a charge of irresponsibility is to be 
avoided.* In the larger companies especially, where the tendency 
is for policy-making as well as the executive functions increasingly 
to come into the hands of the professional managers, the narrow 
legal responsibility to shareholders may well have come to be 
regarded as inadequate as a basis for, and justification of, the 
policies which are being pursued. In these circumstances, mana- 
gers will tend to look to the employees of the company for sup- 
port and approval which will enable them to claim the existence 
of a form of responsible government of the concern based on a 
wide degree of consent. Joint consultation, then, in its political 
concept modifies the authoritarian aspect of management and can 
be used to convey the political support of the employees to the 
persons and policies of management in the sense that the process 
of consultation may be regarded as eliciting their consent. In the 
special case of the nationalized industries, although there is for- 


* See, for example, John Ryan on the social irresponsibility of private concentrations of 
economic power as a fundamental reason for common criticisms of the capitalist system in 
The Role of the Director, Manchester College of Technology, Monograph No. 12, p. 24; 
W. B. D. Brown on features of the present industrial structure that inhibit identification 
with the group or company in Principles of Organization, M.C.T., Monograph No. 5, p. 18, 
and C. G. Renold on possible methods of giving recognition, through financial policy, of 
responsibility to capital, management, labour and, perhaps, the customer in The Employer 
and the Social Fabric, M.C.T., Monograph No. 4, p. 17. 
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mal responsibility to Parliament, this is remote and rather 
vaguely defined so that managers may well feel the need for this 
form of political support from the employees. Moreover, since 
the dividing line between matters of public interest and matters 
of day-to-day management appears to be fluid, resistance by the 
managers to what may appear to be ministerial encroachment 
may demand the enlistment of this political support from the 
employees. The machinery of consultation set up by statute 
would undoubtedly facilitate this process. 

Normally, the approach adopted by trade unions and workers 
is quite different. Although they are not necessarily indifferent to 
the efficiency concept, they are not primarily concerned with 
joint consultation from this angle-and whilst formal and legal 
responsibility for the conduct of business remains with manage- 
ment this will inevitably be the case. For trade unions and 
workers, the most significant and influential concept is that con- 
cerned with the human rights and status of the worker in relation 
to his employment. Most trade unionists believe that the surest 
guarantee of the rights and status of the worker is to be found in 
membership of a strong trade-union organization. Joint con- 
sultation, therefore, is not regarded as constituting in itself a 
guarantee of rights and status but rather as a symbol of their 
recognition by the employer and as a means of giving them 
further practical expression by extending the practice of joint 
discussion beyond the range of problems traditionally the subject 
of negotiation. This emphasis on human rights and status seems 
to be a reaction to the commodity view of labour and may be 
regarded partly as a protest against the treatment of individuals 
merely as means to given ends. It is not necessarily incompatible 
with the efficiency concept but is a possible source of conflict 
over managerial rights and functions. For example, managerial 
actions on the employment, dismissal, transfer and promotion of 
persons may at times be regarded as infringements of rights and 
status to be resisted accordingly. 

* In certain circumstances, joint consultation may be accepted 
merely as an expedient both by unions and employers. It may be 
adopted, for the time being, under the impact of a national emer- 
gency, in support of widely accepted national aims and policies 
such as the winning of a war or the solution of a critical national 
problem such as a balance of payments crisis. There is much to 
suggest that the war-time acceptance of joint consultation in 
British industry was based almost entirely on considerations of 
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expediency rather than of principles.* Furthermore, from the 
point of view of certain sections of trade-union opinion, joint 
consultation may seem expedient as a means of gaining experience 
and training in dealing with managerial problems in preparation 
for the establishment of workers’ control.f Finally, a-nunder- 
taking to resort to joint consultation either generally or in rela- 
tion to specific problems may be used by both parties as a bar- 
gaining counter in wage negotiations, a development which 
appears to be indicated by the inclusion in recent railway wage 

settlements of references to joint consultation on specific aspects 
of operational efficiency. 

Since joint consultation may be approached from so many 
different angles and with varying motives, it is inevitable that 
there should be much confusion concerning its aims and that 
views about its desirability or its results, even in specific cases, 


should often be varied and possibly conflicting. Thus, the prob-| 


lem of measuring the success of joint consultation is extremely 


difficult. The criteria of success will obviously vary with the con- ' 


cepts or expedients adopted. In the case of the efficiency concept, 
variations in productivity may seem an obvious criterion but the 
presence in every operational situation of a large number of 
variable factors—and possibly some imponderables—makes it 
impossible to assess accurately the influence of joint consultation 
in this direction. Some clue may possibly be obtained from the 
conventional indices of labour turnover and absenteeism but 
these phenomena are also the product of many variables. The 
number of suggestions for improvement and development may 
be indicative of successful functioning to some extent but this is 
normally a very limited field of consultative activity and is some- 


* In his presidential address to the National Committe of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union in 1942, Mr. Jack Tanner said, with reference to the Joint Production Committee 
Agreements: ““We know quite well that under the existing system every increase in pro- 
duction spells an increase of profit to the employer... (but) . . . we say with all the force 
at our command that unless the workers take their share of responsibility in this urgent 
hour and try by every means to co-operate in the organization of production, no matter 
what the obstacles and what the hindrances, the more deadly stranglehold of Fascism will 
bring all working-class struggle to a dark and bitter end and our hope of a world freed 
from the profit system will recede with it into darkness.” A.E.U. Proceedings of the 24th 
National Committee, 1942, p. 293. Again: ““When we negotiated these agreements we 
understood very well that we were not overturning industrial relations, not seeking by 
negotiation to change the character of the capitalist system (as if it were possible) but were 
trying to find the most effective means of harnessing the creative ability, the constructive 
and inventive intelligence of the work-people to the war effort.” Jbid., p. 295. 

t In the same speech Mr. Tanner declared that “by accepting a share of responsibility 
to-day in the difficult task of speeding production still tied to private ownership, with all 
that that means in the way of organizing output in the private interests of the owners, the 
workers learn to shoulder the greater responsibility which will be theirs once they succeed 
to the control of industry.” Jbid., p. 293. 
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times regarded as being of minor significance only. It is fre- 
quently argued that the results of joint consultation are reflected 
in the morale of the labour force but this is a vague concept 
which also defies measurement.* In relation to efficiency, there- 
fore, joint consultation may be represented largely as an act of 
faith; a procedure which is believed to exert an influence favour- 
able to increased productivity but incapable of objective proof. 
This fact may account for the sense of disappointment or disillu- 
sionment felt by managers and employees who may have ex- 
pected tangible and speedy results. From the angle of the poli- 
tical concept the criteria of success seem equally difficult to 
isolate and define. Possibly the extent to which initiative in dis- 
cussion rests with management and their success in obtaining 
agreement on the subjects raised may serve as an indication since 
a high proportion of subjects raised and of agreement reached 
may suggest a certain degree of success in the application of the 
political concept. The influence on the human rights and status 
of the worker is also difficult to assess objectively. The views of 
the workers themselves will be almost completely coloured by 
subjective considerations and, whilst a survey of managerial 
attitudes before and after the institution of consultative pro- 
cedures might be revealing, it would almost certainly be a dif_i- 
cult and delicate undertaking. The existence of formal machinery 
for consultation may be symbolic of a high regard for rights and 
status but if the foremen or supervisors in direct contact with 
workers are mainly outside the machinery and largely unaffected 
by the ideas it is likely to remain a rather empty symbol. It follows 
from this that, in attempting to obtain some kind of overall view 
of the success of joint consultation in particular industries or in 
industry in general, reliance upon statistics of numbers of com- 
mittees established and frequency of meetings is likely to be of 
little help. That the existence of a committee does not always 
indicate the practice of consultation whilst lack of a committee 
does not necessarily prove the contrary, is now a commonplace. 

Although it is impossible to measure precisely its effectiveness 
in specific industries and factories, joint consultation has unques- 
tionably exercised some influence on thought and ideas underly- 
ing policies in the field of industrial relations. In view of the 
broadly collectivist sympathies of the British trade-union move- 


* For a discussion of the problem of assessing the success of joint consultation, see 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Joint Consultation in British Industry, 1952, 
Chapters 4 and 18 and Appendix C. 
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ment, it may be interesting to examine the impact on it of the 
managerial concepts of joint consultation, especially that relating 
to efficiency. Examination of the doctrine of common purpose or 
interest, which has already been noted as the basic proposition 
underlying this latter concept, indicates that the obvious fact that 
the parties in industry have certain common interests is used by 
its advocates to suggest that, given effective leadership and 
sufficient understanding, a transcendant and unifying common 
interest can be achieved. The general line of the argument seems 
to be the following: (1) The primary purpose of industry and of 
the firms within an industry is to produce goods and services for 
the community as efficiently as possible; (2) This requires the 
co-operation of those who provide capital and those who provide 
services; (3) The incomes of the co-operators depend upon suc- 
cess in achieving this purpose; (4) Satisfaction in work is ulti- 
mately based on a sense of belonging to, and contributing to the 
life of, a community; (5) It follows, therefore, that the fullest 
co-operation in fulfilling the social purpose not only satisfies 
social impulses but maximizes material rewards. 

To argue that the primary object of the firm is to fulfil a social 
purpose and that the acquisition of incomes—profits, wages and 
salaries—is a by-product of this process, appears to be tauto- 
logical. The other form of the proposition, that the purpose of 
economic activity is the acquisition by the participants of in- 
comes the size of which will depend, among other.things, on the 
degree of success in meeting the effective demands of the con- 
sumers of the product or service, appears more realistic and does 
not exclude the proposition that fullest collaboration may be in 
the interests of all participants. However, this great emphasis on 
social purpose is probably a response to criticism of the profit 
motive and a reaction against its dominance in capitalist industry 
during the past two centuries. Nevertheless, mere assertion of a 
social purpose, which has always been present although heavily 
overlaid by considerations of immediate self-interest, does not 
constitute a revolution in the basis of industrial relations and is 
unlikely to make much impression on trade unionists, the 
majority of whom probably have more than a shrewd suspicion 
that self-interest remains a powerful motivating force. Again, 
this argument assumes an identity of interests embracing those of 
the consumer. This, however, is plainly not the case. The con- 
sumer is interested in abundance at low prices. Whilst this abun- 
dance may increase the total welfare of the consumer, the price 
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at which he is willing to take the whole of a given supply may be 
such that the revenue of the producers will fall short of their 
costs. Self-interest, therefore, dictates regulation of output or 
ptice to achieve a given level of incomes for producers. Once self- 
interest is admitted, however, it becomes difficult to represent 
some social purpose or objective as the deciding influence on 
policy. Moreover, since the pursuit of self-interest naturally in- 
volves preference for particular interests before all others the 
possibility of conflict, apparently banished by the formula of 
common purpose, is seen to re-emerge. 

Another attempt to circumvent conflict of interests takes the 
form of suggesting that the absolute size of the income pro- 
duced is more important than the proportions in which it is dis- 
tributed. Much recent propaganda about concentrating attention 
on the size of the cake rather than on its division seems to assume 
that people place material gain before considerations of justice 
and equity. There is considerable evidence, however, that people 
—and not least workpeople—are frequently moved by the latter 
considerations and may at times prefer the pursuit of what is just 
and equitable according to their lights before the hypothetical 
acquisition of greater quantities of material things.* In other 
contexts such preferences would be widely applauded. In prac- 
tice, there is much scope for differences of opinion even among 
those with no doctrinaire views. Those who hold that capitalist 
society is inherently unjust and predatory or who, following the 
labour theory of value, claim that the worker is entitled to the 
whole product of his labour are unlikely to respond to this or 
any other argument in favour of collaboration. There is, of 
course, a minimal area of co-operation dictated by the mutual 
dependence of the participants in a highly specialized industrial 
society. This finds expression in concepts of acceptable norms or 
standards of performance and, although the views of employers 
and employees may differ about these, there is usually mutual 
recognition of the limits set by both parties. The efficiency con- 
cept of joint consultation, however, seeks to improve standards 
of performance by securing a degree of co-operation in excess of 
this minimum but this is regarded as primarily, if not exclusively, 
a managerial responsibility. Even those with no ideological in- 
hibitions against closer collaboration may take the view that, if 
the manager wishes to try to stimulate greater co-operation, that 


* Cf. Barbara Wootton on the ethical approach to wage negotiation, Social Foundations of 
Wage Policy, 1955, pp. 100=2. 
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is his affair and that, provided no violence is done to collective 
agreements and established customs or conventions, no respon- 
sibility is imposed on union or workers. The doctrine of mana- 
gerial responsibility lends some support to this attitude and 
generations of insistence on management’s right to manage, ex- 
pressed in perhaps its most uncompromising form in the pre- 
amble to the 1922 agreement on provisions for the avoidance of 
disputes in the engineering industry, have almost certainly rein- 
forced it. 

There is a good deal to support the view that the degree of 
collaboration and the effectiveness of joint consultation in this 
respect depend upon local managerial initiative. Pronounce- 
ments of Government and of national trade union and employers’ 
organizations are inevitably based on highly sophisticated argu- 
ments about the probable consequences, largely of an indirect 
nature, of an intricate pattern of highly localized actions by in- 
dividuals and groups in a wide variety of situations. Such conse- 
quences are not always clearly perceived either by managers or 
managed and thus policy pronouncements based on them are not 
always effective. The degree of collaboration depends mainly on 
the response to the impact of local personalities on an essentially 
local situation. Thus, although national statements of policy may 
make the climate of local opinion a little more favourable or un- 
favourable, it still remains the manager’s task and responsibility 
to establish working relationships which will make it possible to 
extend the area of collaboration beyond the minimum. 

In practice, the efficiency concept has probably made little im- 
pact on the opinions and policies of British trade unions in spite 
of their sympathetic attitude towards general concepts of social 
purpose, public interest, national welfare and so on. One very 
obvious reason for this is their character as sectional organiza- 
tions concerned with the protection and advancement of parti- 
cular interests. Their continued existence depends upon their 
success in satisfying the vested interests of the membership. In- 
evitably this means that trade unions are vitally interested in the 
division of the product of industry which, it has been noted, is a 
problem which is not solved by reference to some social purpose 
and tends towards conflict rather than co-operation. Trade- 
union leadership at all levels is subjected to considerable pressure 
by the members and is scarcely free to pursue single-mindedly | 
policies which it considers to be desirable primarily in the 
national or social interest. The need for such policies is difficult 
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to convey to the members and is only too apt to be misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
a not inconsiderable body of opinion, supported by some of the 
more active and articulate elements of the membership, is hostile 
to the idea of collaboration and, in these circumstances, hesitation 
about committing the unions unreservedly and irretrievably to 
this policy is understandable. In addition, since the implementing 
of joint consultation is essentially a local matter peculiar to each 
factory or workshop, it may appear prudent to leadership at 
higher levels to avoid specific undertakings and commitments in 
this direction lest failure or only partial success at factory level be 
adduced as evidence that the leaders are out of touch with the 
rank and file and are losing control of the situation. At national 
\ level, therefore, joint consultation may be urged from the angle 
of human rights and status with, perhaps, a rider to the effect that 
it may also have some influence on efficiency but it will rarely be 
presented as a radical policy of collaboration with employers in 
_ pursuit of a common social purpose. It may be said, of course, 
that the war-time advocacy by national union leaders of machin- 
ery for joint consultation in the munitions and allied industries 
does not support this statement. Due weight should be given, 
however, to the special circumstances of the time which created 
a simple and easily presented objective and an exceptional degree 
of political unity. The post-war situation has been much more 
complicated. 

The militant pursuit of sectional interest, it might be argued, 
can be combined with a policy of collaboration and it is interest- 
ing to recall that this formula was in fact suggested by at least one 
economist nearly thirty years ago.* At that time, this advice was 
ignored by the unions, perhaps not surprisingly in view of the 
current political and economic situation. In the changed situation 
of the post-war years it might appear more attractive but it 
would seem that few unions, for reasons already stated, have been 
able to rid themselves completely of inhibitions standing in the 
way of full collaboration even though the strength of their bar- 
gaining position makes it unlikely that employers generally 
would be able to exploit the policy for their own ends. 

There is another aspect of joint consultation which may give 
rise to some doubts in the minds of trade unionists. The machin- 
ery of consultation at the factory level may appear to be a com- 
peting form of representation of the workers’ interests. Where 


* J. W. F. Rowe, Wages in Practice and Theory, 1928, p. 219. 
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managers look on joint consultation as a method of enlisting in- 
creased interest and support on the part of all employees, they 
not unnaturally seek to extend the basis of representation to all 
irrespective of trade-union membership. If this is done, a new 
situation arises. Whereas previously the only organized represen- 
tation was supplied by the union, a second channel now exists 
which provides a constitutional and continuous form of repre- 
sentation for individuals who as non-unionists were formerly 
restricted to occasional and purely personal approaches to man- 
agement. It is true that the scope of consultative committees may 
be strictly limited at the outset but the dividing line between 
matters which are the subject of consultation and those which are 
the subject of negotiation is in practice often arbitrary and fluc- 
tuating. Almost inevitably, therefore, in such a situation conflict 
develops between those workers’ representatives responsible for 
negotiation and those responsible for consultation. This is not 
necessarily avoided by the device of open election with nomina- 
tions restricted to union members if the consultative representa- 
tives are a different group from the negotiators and, in any case, 
the objection to providing constitutional representation for non- 
unionists still remains. The problem is sometimes aggravated by | 
the preference of some managements, no doubt with the best 
possible motives, for a policy of steadily extending the functions 
of the comprehensive consultative committee. This appears to | 
many trade unionists to confirm the suspicion that joint consulta | 
tion is a device used by the employer to weaken the unions, to be | 
lumped with profit-sharing, co-partnership and employee- -share- | 
holding into the category of deep-laid schemes to confuse and 
mislead the worker and wean him from his allegiance to his \ 
union. — 
For these reasons, there is usually a drive by the unions to 
control the machinery of consultation. If this is successful, the 
manager may feel that the consultative committee is unrepre- 
sentative and less effective than it might be. On the other hand, 
if the unions fail or make no attempt to secure control, the result 
almost invariably is their eventual withdrawal from participation 
in the process of consultation, again usually with real loss to its 
effectiveness. This is a dilemma for which it is difficult to pro- 
pound a general solution. It might be argued that, from the point 
of view of efficiency and of human rights and status, both man- 
agement and trade unions are interested in effective representa- 
tion of workpeople’s interests and that such representation 
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depends upon a independence of status for the workers’ 

representative in relation to his employer. This independence can 
be provided only by the trade union. In the absence of indepen- 
dent organization of employees, their representation on consulta- 
tive and negotiating bodies, no matter how enlightened the con- 
stitution or how well-intentioned the employer, is on the basis of 
grace and favour and, as such, incompatible with the dignity, 
rights and status of the worker as a partner in a common enter- 
prise. 

Finally, discussion of representative institutions and procedures 
in the workplace leads naturally to consideration of their possible 
relationship to the idea of workers’ control of industry. This 
latter has never been a significant part of the policy of British 
trade unions which have regarded themselves rather as bargain- 


-ing representatives operating within the established order. From 


this point of view, workers’ control plays no practical part in 
union policy and may even be considered incompatible with it. 
Moreover, it can be argued that the need for national co-ordina- 
tion and direction under any system of workers’ control would 
require the retention of a managerial hierarchy, with its own 
special viewpoint and interests, which might well be more power- 
ful than before, especially if in the process of reorganization the 
unions had allowed themselves to become part of the apparatus 
of management and government. The dangers implicit in this 
situation have been clearly seen by most British trade unions. 

Acceptance of a share in control and management would involve 

acceptance of responsibility for managerial policy and action, thus 
destroying their ability to represent the special interests of their 
members and, with it, the main reason for their existence. This 
led the unions to reject direct participation in the management of 
the nationalized industries and to prefer consultation combined 
with purely personal appointments of experienced trade union- 
ists to the policy-making bodies. In fact, British trade unions 
have chosen to remain free associations of people in pursuit of 
their special interests as employees and for this purpose are 
plainly determined to remain independent of government and 
management alike. 













































THE ROLE OF TRADE UNIONS 
IN INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY 


By R. Harwe* 


THE British trade union movement is playing a strong and 
decisive role in helping to raise efficiency and productivity in. 
industry, in order to assist the country resolve its economic prob- 
lems and as a means of safeguarding and advancing the interests 
of its members. 

Workpeople’s interests are many and varied but in the main 
they are concerned with working conditions, wages, and stan- 
dards of living. In national and industry-wide negotiations be- 
tween employers’ and workers’ organizations it is the high-cost 
firms—the inefficient firms—which act as a brake on improve- 
ments in average wage levels. Trade unions cannot be other than 
directly concerned, therefore, with variations in efficiency— 
especially when they are considerable—among firms in their in- 
dustries. And an inescapable fact of life is that in a full employ- 
ment economy constant long-term improvements in living stan- 
dards can be secured only if the average output of each individual 
keeps rising. 

There is nothing new about trade-union awareness of the im- 
portance of increasing productivity. That it is not a post-war 
phenomenon is shown by discussions and statements at annual 
conferences of the T.U.C. in the 1920s and 30s. 

In 1949 a team of British trade union officials visited U.S.A. 
to look at some of their production methods and to talk to 
American trade unionists on the role played by them in increas- 
ing productivity. This was not the first time, however, that 
British union leaders had crossed the Atlantic for that purpose: 
visits not greatly dissimilar had taken place in 1926 and 1902! 

Despite this awareness by trade unions before the second 
world war of the need for efficiency in industry, they were not 
able to do much about it—if only because of strongly entrenched 
ideas by management regarding prerogatives and privileges; in 
addition to which unions were too preoccupied with employment 


* Joined the T.U.C. in 1948. A member of the staff of the Production Department, he 
has had many years’ experience in the shipbuilding and engineering industries. He was 
secretary of the British trade union team which visited U.S.A. in 1949 to study the role of 
American unions in increasing productivity. In this article he contributes his own views. 
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problems, strength of membership and organization, and the 
struggle for “recognition”. 

These are “musts”, preceding trade-union co operation in 
helping to raise productivity. It is not a case of “or else”; it is 
simply that without these conditions unions cannot organize co- 
operation. Unions could not, for instance, urge the full and 
efficient use of machinery, plant and equipment, and materials if 
operatives could turn round and ask why their skill and experi- 
ence could not equally be fully utilized. And recognition for wage 
negotiation purposes and procedures for dealing with disputes 
are fundamental to the further development of relationships be- 
tween the two sides of industry. 

For the past fifteen years the general level of employment in 
Britain has been high; trade union membership, at over eight 
millions in organizations affiliated to the T.U.C., represents a 
large section of the total working population excluding self- 
employed and professional ranks; in most industries machinery 
exists (largely voluntary) for dealing with questions of wages and 
working conditions. On this basis unions are helping, and are 
seeking to extend their help, to increase efficiency and productivity 
—although particular attitudes depend very much on the relation- 
ships, the “‘atmosphere”’, in the industry and in the workplace. 

One way of lifting output urged occasionally on workers is 
that they should work harder, put more physical effort or more 
hours into their jobs. “Nobody works now the way they used to.” 

But most workers think they work hard and long enough and 
want to keep some of their strength and time for other activities. 
They point out that many jobs are so organized, so designed, 
that it is impossible to take an interest in them or obtain any 
satisfaction from them, and that consequently much work cannot 
be regarded as other than a necessary evil—to be got away from 
as quickly as possible. 

Working harder and longer hours is, in fact, the very opposite 
of what trade unions seek in industry; it is contrary to their policy 
of safeguarding and furthering the interests of their members. 
The need to cope in industry with emergency situations or 
developments is nevertheless usually accepted. Even here cogni- 
zance has to be taken of diminishing returns, of rising accident 
rates and faulty work. 

As an alternative, and sometimes an addition, to working 
harder workers are pressed to apply themselves more constantly 
to their jobs. Few workers would be averse to this. Delays 
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through mechanical troubles, inadequate supplies of materials 
and components, and other production bottlenecks cause more 
frustration and bad temper than pleasure through not being able 
to get on with the job. Given the opportunity most workers 
ptefer to “apply themselves”—it is much easier. Without deny- 
ing the need for and the advantages of constant attention to work 
at a reasonable pace, the main problem is a managerial and 
organizational one. 

Another major hindrance to higher standards of efficiency in 
industry is, it is claimed, the restrictive practices employed by 
trade unionists—demarcation, entry into the trade, the closed 
shop, unofficial strikes, opposition to time-and-motion study and 
other modern techniques, and limiting output. These practices 
certainly exist, but it is impossible to assess their effects in indus- 
try. What is clearer is that there is much misunderstanding in the 
public mind about the extent and use of the practices. 

In the first place, most of the so-called restrictions are the 
subject of joint agreement between employers and trade unions 
and can be reviewed any time at the request of either side. 
Restrictive practices are really difficult to define. If a management 
wants to move a conveyor assembly line at 15 feet per second 
and the trade union insists that this is too fast, that 10 feet should 
be the speed, and both sides finally agree on 12 feet per second, 
is that restrictive? It is always open to consumers to say so, 
but their interests are not necessarily the same as the workers, 
even if substantially they are the same people. 

If relationships in a work-place are good there is no reason to 
believe restrictive practices create problems or difficulties that 
cannot easily be dealt with by some means or the other. There is, 
for instance, nothing immoral in demarcation—it is not a 
stranglehold which trade unions have on employers, it is not 
used as a cost-increasing device although it can work that way, 
as can many other features of industrial activity. Demarcation is 
merely an extension of the division and specialization of labour 
which employers themselves encourage and often enforce, 
especially if their production organizing ability is of a high order. 

Difficulties occur, however, when changes take place in tool- 
ing, materials, or processes, breaking up the specialization and 
creating problems for the workers concerned. Given an intelli- 
gent use of joint consultation techniques and with better planning, 
many demarcation troubles could be avoided—not by eliminat- 
ing demarcation, which is only another name for working rules 
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and arrangements, but by continually discussing and establishing 
new arrangements in the light of changing conditions. 

In respect of most practices there is a large element of reason- 
ableness. Press reports on the subject pay little attention as a rule to 
their convenience and general acceptance. Some people, in their 
anxiety to remove these practices, would create a jungle in industry. 

On balance, the effect of “‘restrictive”’ practices is more likely to 
be positive than negative bearing in mind that industrial relations 
are no less important than technical factors in production. Even 
if unofficial strikes must be entered into the debit column, the 
amount of production lost as a percentage of the total is infinitesi- 
mal; and management cannot be absolved from all responsibility 
in these matters. 

If there is little scope for obtaining higher productivity from 
working harder or longer hours or removing restrictive prac- 
tices, how, then, do trade unions hope to raise average output? 
The answer lies in working more effectively—in both sides 
making a more dynamic approach to industrial problems and 
development. 

By effective working unions are not thinking only of piece- 
work and incentive schemes or work study which is the rage at 
present. In their opinion the approach to efficiency should be on 
the broadest possible front; there are many factors involved in 
industrial success. 

Topping the list of factors is full employment. Increasing 
productivity means change, including sometimes labour dis- 
placement and transference. A high level of employment helps 
create an environment, an atmosphere in which such changes can 
more readily be accepted and regarded as a normal feature of 
industrial activity. Not that full employment exists of itself; it 
depends on the successful interaction of other factors—not all of 
which, trade unions recognize, lie within the power of industry 
to control. The Government also has responsibilities. 

Other major factors in industrial efficiency are capital invest- 
ment and scientific research, to ensure the installation of more 
and better machinery and plant, more mechanical aids, new pro- 
ducts, materials and processes in order to hold and establish 
markets, and not least, to help ensure continuity of work. 
Education and training are high on the list: simple instruction 
about new jobs can do much to create confidence in workers and 
a willingness subsequently to accept new methods. 

Important also are organizational and administrative abilities, 
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and work study— intelligently used—can make a useful if not 
necessary contribution. It is most essential that the best use be 
obtained of all existing resources whether they are mechanical or 
skilled and experienced labour. But work study, trade unionists 
insist, must not be employed as a device to circumvent normal 
collective bargaining. Account must be taken also of the effect 
on operatives of highly repetitive work and the desirability of 
doing all possible to adapt work to the worker—to avoid the 
organizing of jobs on the assumption that each worker is a 
statistical average. 

There are many other factors concerned with the effective 
organizing of industrial activity, each one with its own signifi- 
cance. In one situation transport may be the greatest limiting 
factor, in another the absence of social amenities may hold up 
development. 

In the work-place these matters may not always find formal 
and articulate expression, but workers have them in mind all the 
same. They may, for example, offer considerable resistance to the 
application of method study in a tumble-down old building, un- 
heated, draughty, and unpainted. It may be their view that many 
aspects of the job require attention before investigating detailed 
movements of arms and hands and bench layout. 

As indicated earlier, good relations between management and 
workers are not less important than technical means of raising 
efficiency and productivity. 

Increasing productivity means changes in the work-place and 
this creates problems, no matter how progressive or well-meaning 
management is. In the event there must be adequate industrial 
relations machinery for dealing with these problems and to pro- 
vide opportunities also for trade unions and their members to 
put forward their points of view on matters connected with com- 
pany and industrial developments and policy. Problems of wages 
and working conditions are channelled through the normal nego- 
tiating machinery which is usually separate and distinct from the 
joint consultative and advisory machinery. 

It is through this latter machinery that trade unions are making 
their major contribution to industrial efficiency and are seeking 
to extend their influence. This is not to usurp the management 
function. Final decisions, whether in private or public industry, 
must be a management responsibility which should include, 
however, taking into account the ideas and opinions of work- 
people and their representatives. 
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What concerns trade unions sometimes in respect of indus- 
trial efficiency is not that management refuse to discuss policy 
but that they have no policy and are giving no thought to future 
development. In many cases joint consultation is a challenge to 
management: it does not eliminate or outmode the management 
function—it broadens the scope and allows also the fulfilling of 
the complementary trade union function. 

Apart from what trade unions have to gain from joint consul- 
tation management has much to benefit from its effective work- 
ing. The finest plant, machinery and equipment counts for 
nothing if for some reason workers will not operate it or co- 
operate to secure its full utilization. When technical innovation 
is large-scale and rapid, joint consultation is a form of insurance 
that the innovation will be accepted or modified to become 
acceptable to all concerned. Besides providing psychological 
satisfaction, therefore, in making workers feel they have some 
say in what is going on round about them, joint consultation is 
economically justifiable. 

Strong criticisms are often levelled at joint production com- 
mittees in the work-place and there is evidence of much lip- 
setvice—by trade unionists as well as management—to the idea 
of joint consultation, but little action. A frequent cause of in- 
effective consultation, however, is the absence of authoritative 
and sufficiently meaningful information about company activi- 
ties and policy which would help trade union representatives to 
perform the responsible role necessary. There is a tremendous 
fund of goodwill and loyalty among work-people in industry 
which should be encouraged and used. 

For their part trade unions have never demanded or expected 
that workers should confine their loyalties, of which they prob- 
ably have many, exclusively to their unions. Loyalty to the 
union, in any event, is not inconsistent with co-operation with 
management and advising them on industrial matters. Where 
managements consciously strive to improve relations, and hence 
productivity, the job of trade unions is much easier, not in the 
sense of having less to do but rather that their role is more 
specific and better understood by members. 

It would be wrong to judge the trade union contribution 
to increasing output only by present standards of joint consulta- 
tion at the level of the work-place—although there is reason to 
believe they are improving. In addition, however, to these “on 
the job” committees there exists a vast structure of consultative 
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and advisory machinery at national, regional and district level 
which it would not be too much to say is an integral and essential 
feature of a modern industrial society. No assessment is possible 
of the contribution these consultative and advisory bodies make 
to industrial well-being, but their agendas and discussions are 
proof enough of the useful part they play. 

The National Production Advisory Council_en-tadustry, for 
instance, as its name implies, is actively concerned with a wide 
range of industrial matters and forms an effective advisory link 
between the Government (the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
takes the chair), the national employers’ organizations, and the 
T.U.C. Attached to the N.P.A.C.I. are the Regional Boards for 
Industry, which in turn are served by varying numbers of Dis- 
trict Advisory Committees—all with employer and trade union 
representation. 

Another important body is the National Joint Advisory Coun- 
cil, at which the Minister of Labour discusses with employer and 
T.U.C. representatives industrial relations questions. There is no 
N.J.A.C. regional machinery, but in most large towns there are 
the local employment committees, together with the youth em- 
ployment, women’s employment, and disabled persons commit- 
tees. 

T.U.C. General Council members sit on the Advisory Council 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
various of its committees, including those sponsoring research 
into human problems in industry. With sixteen of the forty-two 
industrial research associations trade unions have some form of 
connection. As these figures indicate, not all research associations 
are yet convinced of the need to obtain trade union interest in 
and support for their work. 

Along with the national employers’ organizations and the 
nationalized industries the T.U.C. is a constituent member of the 
British Productivity Council and in the regions unions and 
trades councils are participating in the activities of the hundred 
local productivity committees. 

The T.U.C. and affiliated unions are closely associated with 
many other bodies, including the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, the British Standards Institution, the Engineering Advisory 
Council, the Railways Productivity Council, and many National 
Joint Industrial Councils—all doing work having a bearing on 
industrial efficiency and helping to raise productivity. 

To keep abreast of industrial developments the General Coun- 
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cil of the T.U.C. has its own Production Committee and Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee. These committees are studying at the 
present time such questions as industrial research, productivity 
measurement, automation, and problems of fuel and power 
supply. A particular activity of the T.U.C. during the past year 
has been to send to European countries, under the auspices of 
the European Productivity Agency, nearly twenty teams of trade 
union officials to study productivity developments in many in- 
dustries and the attitude of work-people and their organizations. 
There has been built up also a European trade union technical 
information service. 

A responsibility recognized and accepted by the trade union 
movement arising out of the expansion in joint consultation and 
the increasing use of industrial and management techniques is 
that of providing technical training for union officers and work- 
place representatives so that they can talk on level terms with 
management and offer competent advice. 

Training, needless to say, is a long-term job—there are many 
thousands of full- and part-time trade union officers in Britain. 
Nevertheless, considerable progress has been made over the past 
five years to the point now where a large number of key trade 
union personnel have undergone some form of training in pro- 
duction techniques. 

The T.U.C. holds regularly one-week stage I and stage II 
courses, and week-end and one-day conferences on production 
and management subjects as well as courses on industrial rela- 
tions. From time to time arrangements are made with firms of 
industrial consultants for trade union officers to receive training 
over longer periods. 
keep the courses as practical as possible and related to working 
conditions. 

Many affiliated unions—sometimes in conjunction with the 
T.U.C. or with educational authorities—have provided technical 
training facilities ranging from one-day to one-month residential 
courses for their officers and members. 

None of this trade union training is designed to produce work- 
study specialists or industrial engineers. The object is to give 
officers an appreciation of the techniques so that they can better 
represent their members and undertake a stronger and more 
positive role in industry. 
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THE AFRICAN AWAKENING. By Bastt Davipson. (Cape. 262 pp. 125. 6d.) 
Biack MosgEs, THE Srory oF Marcus Garvey. Jy E. D. Cronon. 
(University of Wisconsin Press. 278 pp. 5$-.) 


Books on Africa and its contemporary problems increase rapidly. Among 
the most readable and noteworthy in recent years are a few by competent 
journalists such as Farson, O’Donovan, Bartlett, Legun, Grenther and David- 
son. The reading public has retained something of its curiosity and interest 
which the tales of discovery and mystery provoked in our grandparents. 
These writers have been at great pains to know and to describe accurately 
and vividly the facts and problems of African life as they have discovered 
them. The secret background of tribal life and thought, of traditional ways 
and institutions, tends to recede as Africa is steadily drawn into the life of the 
modern world. We are a Colonial Power with moral responsibilities and 
sheuld know what that process involves. But in spite of greater publicity 
regarding comparative colonial administration we are much too insular to 
bother ourselves unduly as to what is going on in the territories of other 
colonial — Books which shed light on our policy by discussing the 
policy of others are important. 

Basil Davidson has ably employed his skill and earlier travel experience in 
Africa in telling about the Belgian Congo, and the Portuguese colony of 
Angola, the countries notorious as Darkest Africa. His book is more than a 
record of a jgurney. He gives a lively picture of the conditions and problems 
which mark the changing life and introduction of industry in the Congo 
region and with sympathetic insight makes their significance plain. The 
awakening aspiration for freedom and new ways of life is becoming insistent 
and widespread though disintegration of the old life brings distress and con- 
flict and much perplexity. He offers a swift historic account of the coming of 
the Portuguese and Belgians to the Congo Basin, the ravages of slavery and 
other brutal practices, the intrigues and dishonesty of the Powers when pur- 
suing their imperialist aims, the scandal and ruthlessness of the Scramble, 
the private greed practised—all a moving introduction to the problems 
discussed. He writes informatively about industrial penetration, the 
social consequences to the tribes involved, the creation and concentration of 
wage-earning populations in new urban areas and the conditions and stan- 
dards of employment. The Belgian authorities are evolving a paternal policy 
primarily concerned with welfare, but there is increasing anxiety as to 
whether and in what respects political responsibility shall be devolved, and 
how far educational facilities should open out. Undoubtedly, Africans cannot 
remain for long uninfluenced by the forces at work in other parts of the 
continent. The Belgian Government will soon have to decide how near they 
should approximate to British policy in West Africa. 

The problems of Angola, a colony in “‘near-feudal servitude”, are more 
distressing. Mr. Davidson saw ample evidence of forced labour—“contract 
labour” tantamount to slavery. Some of the evils he portrays have been 
denied, but it is obvious that a strong searchlight must be turned on Por- 
tuguese administration if the natives of her territories are to be liberated 
from their present wretchedness. Whether one completely accepts Mr. 
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Davidson’s underlying philosophy or not, he has rendered Africa a service 
in producing a book of absorbing interest supported by careful research and 
inquiry. 

There is only a superficial connection with the second book, which also 
deals with African awakening but in the United States and the West Indies. 
Black Moses is the story of Marcus Garvey, the leader of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association which after the first world war aimed at creating 
an African nationalism and at redeeming the Negroes of the world by in- 
spiring them to rebuild their shattered racial pride in Africa. The movement 
was largely the reflection of his own ideas and personality. It assumed in the 
United States a considerable membership though few educated men of his 
race and generation endorsed his views. They did not believe that unification 
of the Negro people based on Negro nationalism and involving a return to 
Africa to establish a Negro republic was the answer to Negro distresses in 
America. The Negroes of Africa in America had been torn up by their roots 
too long; their tribal structures and institutions had long been destroyed; 
they had been transplanted into another civilization and had imbibed another 
culture. But Garvey inspired in these Africans a new sense of pride and con- 
fidence, a pride in being black and a feeling, as one of them remarked, “of 
being somebody among white people who said they, the blacks, were 
nobody”. His appeals were emotional and bombastic; his schemes were 
grandiose and “‘phoney’’; his methods were unusual and questionable. Un- 
doubtedly his eloquence and showmanship exploited the credulity and ig- 
norance of his people and the money put up for his bogus projects and 
dubious organizations was wantonly wasted. Nevertheless, this spectacular 
demagogue had faith in his own mission and tried to dramatize his vision of 
a bygone African culture which belonged only to his imagination. His flam- 
boyant displays and unscrupulous conduct brought him derision and dis- 
credit, his deception and dishonesty led him to an American prison and 
in 1927 deportation from the States. But the black people of America reacted 
astonishingly to his message; their long frustration was tempered by the 
hope he encouraged of the better life freed from their present humiliation 
and degradation. He never saw Africa which was the basis of his race 
philosophy and where he hoped his dreams could be made true. By 1940 his 
movement was practically defunct and he died comparatively forgotten. 
Only occasionally to-day do we hear feeble echoes of the message he pro- 
claimed. Yet, foolish and unprincipled as he often was, he brought into 
prominence the struggle of the black people in the United States and West 
Indies for public recognition of their claims as human beings; he fortified 
their self-esteem and respect and if Negro status in American life to-day has 
changed it is in part due to the impetus which Garvey gave to that advance 
and to other movements of emancipation from social obloquy. Mr. Cronin, 
in giving us some account of this remarkable personality, his activities and 
philosophy, deserves our thanks for adding to our knowledge this interesting 
chapter on race relations which in America is an intimate part of recent social 
history. 

A. CREECH JONES. 
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ELECTIONS AND Execrors. By J. F. S. Ross. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 480 pp. 
425.) 


Recewy there has been a considerable increase in the number of publica- 
tions devoted to the study of elections in both this country and abroad. 
Many of these works have been devoted to the analysis of the behaviour of 
the electorate, and have attempted to show what sort of people vote a certain 
way and why they do so. Elections and Electors is concerned with quite different 
problems. It examines various possible methods of election and then discusses 
particular aspects of our own system and its effect on the membership of the 
House of Commons. There is a full account of the three Speaker’s Conferences 
held since 1916 to consider electoral reform and of the changes introduced 
in 1948. The last part of the book, which sets out the average age, length of 
previous parliamentary service, occupation and education of M.P.s returned 
at the 1945, 1950 and 1951 elections, brings almost up-to-date the comparable 
figures for the inter-war years contained in Dr. Ross’s earlier volume, 
Parliamentary Representation. 

Dr. Ross is an advocate of proportional representation: he puts the case 
against the existing “first past the post” system with skill and fervour. But 
the arguments are not new and it would be pointless to rediscuss the majority 
of them here. It is easy to show how the present electoral law operates to the 
advantage of the major parties, and how they have established something of 
a conspiracy of silence on the fundamental—but not on the unimportant— 
questions of electoral reform. The techniques of modern electioneering 
favour the large parties to an increasing degree and there is no sign of an 
effective challenge to the supremacy of the Conservative and Labour organi- 
zations. In this situation controversy about proportional representation be- 
comes academic in character. 

This book does provide a stimulating academic exercise. An attempt is 
made to demonstrate how the quota system in multi-member constituencies 
would work in Great Britain by applying it to some of the results of the 
general election of 1950. The returns for between three and seven neighbour- 
ing constituencies in various parts of the country have been combined, and 
an allowance made to a minor party which did not put forward a candidate in 
all the seats in a group. The party totals were then divided by the quota to 
show the probable distribution of seats by the proportional method. From 
these calculations the Liberals gain some seats, but other minor parties gain 
none at all: therefore, argues Dr. Ross, the quota system would not produce 
a proliferation of small parties. But the fallacy in this reasoning is stated by 
Dr. Ross himself on p. 131: “. . . if you change the conditions of an election 
you change to some extent the attitude of all concerned, parties, candidates 
and electors.” The “wasted vote stunt” is mentioned and condemned fre- 
quently in these pages, but its effect appears to be forgotten when it becomes 
inconvenient for the final conclusion. The experience of Eire in this con- 
nexion is also ignored. 

It is a pity that the chapter on the distribution of seats in British parlia- 
mentary elections does not include a discussion of the latest reports of the 
Boundary Commissions issued in November, 1954, on the basis of which the 
1955 general election was contested. There is a description of the criteria that 
determined the way the constituencies have been shaped and of the difficul- 
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ties that faced the Commissions in 1947 when applying the rules prescribed 
for them. The need to respect administrative boundaries caused variations 
in the size of electorates, and Dr. Ross proceeds to argue that the impossibility 
of securing equal electorates strengthens the case for multi-member consti- 
tuencies. This again implies proportional representation. A footnote on 
p- 115 does, however, state “. . . the single member constituency system 
could be reconciled with the principle of equal electorates if purely arbitrary 
boundaries were acceptable; but such boundaries would commend themselves 
to no one and must be regarded as quite out of the question.” Yet the latest 
decisions of the Boundary Commissions have been criticized for showing a 
willingness to abandon other considerations in the pursuit of equality. The re- 
drawing of the Berkshire constituencies and the shape of the new Darwen 
and Eastleigh divisions can only be described as arbitrary. The views of the 
author on these developments would have been interesting, but this chapter 
was completed early in 1954 and was not revised. 

A most valuable section of the book contains the results of a detailed in- 
vestigation into the election expenses of candidates at the general election of 
1950. The issue of The Political Quarterly published in April 1952, included a 
preliminary account of this research. If election expenditure is divided into 
two main categories of organization and propaganda, it appears that Labour 
candidates devoted a higher proportion of their expenditure to propaganda 
than did Conservative candidates, who used more of their resources on or- 
ganization. Unsuccessful Labour candidates devoted an even greater per- 
centage of their expenditure to propaganda than did successful Labour candi- 
dates: this confirms the impression that in hopeless seats the Labour Party 
tends to run a type of revivalist campaign and pays less attention to matters 
of organization—e.g. postal voters. On average the total expenditure of 
Conservative candidates was rather higher than that of their Labour rivals, 
but the difference is much smaller than it was pre-1939. Minor parties still 
cannot afford as much as their larger competitors. Dr. Ross repeats the 
suggestion he made to the 1944 Speaker’s Conference that a candidate should 
have a part of his expenses reimbursed by the state, the sum repaid to be in 
some proportion to the amount of support received from the electorate. This 
revolutionary proposal is not unattractive. It would help to free minorities 
from their present financial handicap; it would reduce constituency pressures 
of all kinds on M.P.s; in particular, trade union funds would not exercise so 
much influence in the choice of Labour candidates. The M.P. would become 
more of a representative and less of a delegate. It is not surprising that the 
Speaker’s Conference rejected this scheme, for party leaders would not 
welcome a plan that might do grave damage to party discipline. 

Elections and Electors is the fruit of many years of patient endeavour. Much 
of the detailed information it contains cannot be found elsewhere and the 
whole work constitutes a major contribution to the study of representative 
institutions. The ideas in the book, however, will not earn official acceptance. 
They are firmly rooted in democratic theory and make a pleasing protest 
against established interests and procedures. But opinions will differ on the 
desirability of the practical effects of their implementation. 


Peter G. RICHARDS. 
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Le REGIME POLITIQUE BRITANNIQUE. By ANDRE MAtHIotT. (Armand Colin. 
Paris. 335 pp. 820 /rs.) 


I. is always interesting to know how the politics and government of our 
country appear to the eyes of an intelligent foreigner. When that foreigner is 
a French political scientist possessing remarkable knowledge of and an acute 
insight into our institutions, the interest is greatly increased. Several studies 
of contemporary France by English writers have appeared in recent years; 
but comparatively few books on British government by French writers have 
been published on either side of the Channel since 1945. Professor Mathiot’s 
work is thus something of a novelty. 

The author’s object is to present a concise account of the essential features 
of the British system of politics and government, in such a way as to bring 
out the coherence and unity of the system as a whole and the interdependence 
of its several parts. The central theme of the book is the source, organization, 
exercise, and control of political power. Part I deals with the source of power; 
Part II with the organization of power; while the third and final part dis- 
cusses the limitation of power. 

Professor Mathiot begins by explaining the electoral system and its funda- 
mental connection with the two-party régime. He rightly insists that any 
abandonment of our method of voting in nah of proportional representa- 
tion would signify the end of the two-party system and all that it implies. 
The British Electoral system offers, in Professor Mathiot’s eyes, three main 
advantages. It enables the electorate to choose the government, and thereby 
to democratize the parliamentary régime. It produces stable and strong 
government. By avoiding electoral or parliamentary alliances and bargaining 
between groups and coalitions it fosters a clear political responsibility. Like 
all systems, it has its disadvantages. The basic reason, in the author’s opinion, 
for the fact that the two-party system exists only in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, lies in the political homogeneity which makes compromise easy and 
frequent. The consequences of these characteristics on the composition and 
the programmes of the political parties is brilliantly and acutely analysed. 

In the second part the author shows that the centre of gravity in British 
government is located in the Cabinet. This part contains an excellent chapter 
describing its composition, the functions and status of the Prime Minister, 
the work of the Cabinet Office, and the immense power which the Cabinet 
wields. He considers that Cabinet government in Britain is essentially 
government by public opinion because the voters have the last word. In 
France, by contrast, the parliament has often defied the electoral body, and 
the former shows a tendency to become “‘ultra-representative”. Hence, Pro- 
fessor Mathiot regards British parliamentaryism as a system of government 
by the people. Thus he explains the preponderant power of the executive in 
terms of the respect due to the primacy of the national will. The democratic 
character of our Cabinet system is shown by the fact that both the govern- 
ment and its programme are the result of popular choice, and the responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet to the country is greater than its responsibility to the 
House of Commons (p. 170). This contrasts strongly with continental forms 
of parliamentary government, in which the essential element is the political 
responsibility of the Ministry to the lower house. 

The restraints imposed on the vast and legally unlimited powers of the 
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Cabinet are discussed in the third part. The constitutional conventions and the 
law and custom of Parliament play their part; but the author considers that 
“the constitutional conscience” and respect for fair play are more important 
than any positive checks (p. 194). The constitutional rules form a complex 
ensemble of a liberal hue; and Professor Mathiot is convinced that in England 
there continues to exist a state of mind favourable to liberty. In recent times, 
the advance of é/atisme, restrictions on economic freedom, planning, and 
social reforms have been reluctantly accepted. The defenders of the liberal 
tradition frequently evoke the spectre of dictatorship, the menace of bureau- 
cracy, and the threat of totalitarianism; but the author “‘admire au contraire, 
avec quel bonheur a pu étre maintenue la protection de la liberté du citoyen 
britannique” (p. 195). Indeed, his main conclusion is that the maintenance of 
liberty is still the great purpose which informs the whole system of British 
politics and government. The executive, he writes in his concluding chapter, 
acts in a liberal spirit not only because the constitutional arrangements re- 
quire it to do so but because the aim of every cabinet is to carry out a policy 
approved by the nation, to realize the general interest, to assure respect for 
public order, thus paying the lowest possible price for freedom. But in the 
last resort the defence of liberty rests with the people rather than with its 
governmental institutions; and the British nation is willing to face the 
gravest dangers and to accept the heaviest sacrifices in order to safeguard its 
liberty (pp. 323-4). 

The author reaches this encouraging conclusion only after a careful 

examination of the limitations on the powers of the government exercised by 

arliament, by the monarchy, by the judiciary, and by the electorate. He 
Seis to the entire study a remarkable knowledge of the evolution of 
British government and the immensely important part played by the historical 
background. 

The book contains a few errors of fact or of interpretation. The statement 
(on pp. 110-11) about the internal working of the Labour Party requires 
modifying in the light of Mr. McKenzie’s recent book on political parties. 
It is not correct to say (p. 111) that the Prime Minister is no longer the 
leader of his party in the Commons; it is the leadership of the House which is 
often nowadays held by another Minister. Welsh affairs are not invariably 
entrusted to Ministers of Welsh origin: witness the example of Sir Maxwell 
Fyfe, who as Home Secretary was given a special concern with the affairs of 
the principality. It is by no means certain that the Queen has lost the right to 
dissolve Parliament on her own initiative (p. 179) though it is quite clear that 
she must grant a dissolution when the Prime Minister asks for it. The state- 
ment about delegated legislation (on pp. 165-6) is misleading. It is not true 
to say that members of the executive class of the Civil Service rarely rise into 
the administrative class: between 1949 and 1953 nearly a third of the new 
recruits to the administrative class were promoted from below. 

But these are flaws of a very minor character which do not detract from the 
high qualities of the book. Within its brief compass of slightly more than 300 
pages Le Regime Politique Britannique gives a most informative and illuminat- 
ing account of British government. 

It is to be hoped that an English translation of the book will enable Mon- 
sieur Mathiot’s work to become known among a wide circle of readers in this 


country. W. A. Rosson. 
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MosLEMs ON THE Marcu. By F. W. Fernau. (Hale. 312 pp. 16s.) 


Tas book describes the present political situation of a number of coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa populated by Muslims. It is as useful as a book on 
“current affairs” can ever claim to be. But there are signs that it claims to be 
more than just a record of recent events, that it tries to offer a theory of 
Muslim history; and here the pretensions of this book become dubious. 

The Muslim community, the author points out, constitutes one-seventh of 
mankind. But, except for a very short period at the beginning of their history, 
Muslims have never all belonged to one and only one state. To give therefore 
the impression that the political history of the Muslims can usefully be con- 
sidered as a unity is to darken counsel and confuse judgment. “The map of 
the Moslem world reveals three strong positions,” declares the author, 
“Anatolia, the Nile Valley, and North-West India (that is, the Indus valley 
and the Hindu Kush). Thus Turkey, Egypt, and Pakistan may be regarded 
as the main pillars of a new Moslem state system.” What does this mean? 
Nothing to the historian, and little even to the politician taken up with geo- 
political speculations. The writer’s fondness for these grandiose conceptions 
leads him sometimes into absurdity. In a chapter called ““The Moslems’ 
Oil’, he discusses the oil resources of the Middle East, and so carried away 
is he with the idea that Muslims and oil are twins that, in order, presumably, 
not to spoil the symmetry of his notion, he makes this astonishing statement 
“There is not only the oil of Arabia and Persia: the Turks, too, live on oil- 
drenched soil. Nine-tenths of the Soviet oil is Turkish.” We recover from 
these powerful shock-tactics to realize that the author must mean, in his 
categorical and picturesque way, that important Soviet oil-fields are found 
in the Caucasus, which is populated by a variety of groups some of whom 
have this in common, that they speak one Turkic dialect or another. 

If Muslim history cannot usefully be considered as a unity, Islam, as a reli- 
gion, of course has to be. It is important to find out what Islam, as a system 
of beliefs, entails for politics, and how it can cope with changing political 
circumstances; but here, too, the book is somewhat unsatisfactory. Part of a 
chapter is devoted to the theological discussions which Muslim contact with 
Europe has elicited, and here the author makes two rather dubious conten- 
tions. In the first place, he seems to believe that such a party as the “Young 
Egypt Party” with its Nazi leanings, and perhaps connexions, or such a 
movement as the Muslim Brotherhood, with its demagogy, and its use of 
murder as a political weapon, are both in some way connected with the high 
theological speculations of the Salafiya movement, the chief luminaries of 
which were Muhammad Abdu and Rashid Rida, men of piety, learning, and 
circumspection. In the second place, the author states that Islam and nation- 
alism are mutually exclusive. This is not so obvious as to make a proof un- 
necessary, for it can, on the contrary, be argued that of European political 
doctrines, nationalism is one of the few that Islam can easily accommodate 
within the economy of its dogmas. 


E. KEepour!ie. 
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BritisH Post-War Micration. By Jurtus Isaac. Occasional Papers, No. 
XVII, of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. 
(Cambridge. 310 pp. 405.) 

PEOPLING THE BritisH COMMONWEALTH. By G. F. McCuieary. (Faber. 
174 pp. 185.) ' 

CULTURE AND HuMAN Fertiuity. By Frank Lorimer, with special contri- 
butions by Meyer Fortes, K. A. Busia, Audrey I. Richards, Priscilla 
Reining and Giorgio Mortara. (Unesco. 510 pp. 255.) 


Das. Isaac and McCleary have written complementary reports on present- 
day migration to and from Britain, the former being scholarly and mainly of 
use to scholars, the latter popular and a badly needed introduction to a little- 
discussed subject. 

The study by Dr. Isaac completes three years’ work at the NIESR with 
the guidance of a distinguished committee. His main task has been to make a 
quantitative assessment of migrants entering and leaving this country during 
the early post-war years, distinguishing between non-recurrent items and 
those that comprise what migratory trend there has been since the war. His 
most important statistical findings come from a sample survey of 10 per cent 
of British emigrants from the United Kingdom in 1946-9. The survey is 
based on the passenger manifests that are returned by the shipping com- 
panies to the Ministry of Transport. It has had to be confined to migration 
by the long sea routes because other channels are not systematically recorded. 
For the same reason, it was not worth making a survey of immigrants, as 
only a third of those who entered Britain in 1946~9 were recorded on shipping 
manifests. 

After analysing the social and economic characteristics of his sample, Dr. 
Isaacs divides it according to receiving countries and examines the character- 
istics of each group of emigrants so obtained. So far as immigration is con- 
cerned, his main difficulty has been to build an adequate picture of post-war 
immigration from Europe, using a variety of unsatisfactory sources; but he 
has made a thorough search for every possible category of immigrant and 
has endeavoured to assess each one quantitatively so as to strike a balance 
sheet of migration to and from this country during the early post-war years. 
His balance sheet shows an immigration of 1,084,000 in 1946-50 and an 
emigration of 1,224,000 giving a net emigration of 140,000 over the five 
years. He goes on to summarise the demographic, social and economic 
changes involved. 

Naturally Dr. Isaac’s study leads to criticism of British migration statistics. 
He points out that they lack a uniform definition of migration, they are in- 
complete, and they make no allowance for those who acquire the status of 
migrant only some time after changing their country of residence. The 
United Nations have made many detailed recommendations for the improve- 
ment of migration statistics and for making them internationally comparable. 
Those that are relevant to Britain should, Dr. Isaacs argues, be adopted by 
the government. He also proposes that the Board of Trade’s definition of 
migration, namely a change of residence for at least one year, should be 
universally adopted in spite of its shortcomings. 

Drs. Isaac and McCleary cover the same ground only when they consider 
the future of British migration. The former approaches this difficult topic 
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with caution. He thinks that “Britain’s emigration is likely to remain essen- 
tially emigration within the Commonwealth . . . it is very doubtful whether 
it will be possible to maintain the efflux at the present rate . . . Britain, to- 
gether with Italy and perhaps Germany, is likely to remain the main source of 
European emigration”, though a rather high proportion of British emi- 
grants do not become permanent settlers in the receiving countries. Dr. 
Isaac is not sympathetic to the case for large-scale emigration which, he thinks, 
is based on an unduly pessimistic view of economic and political trends. His 
own preference seems to be for a small net migration from Britain, com- 
parable to the figures for the years he has reviewed. 

Dr. McCleary, on the other hand, prefers a iarge movement of Britons to 
the Commonwealth, but he argues the case with a moderation and per- 
suasiveness which characterize the whole of his book. Most chapters are 
factual and extremely well written, especially those that describe demographic 
changes in modern Britain and those that examine the position of receiving 
countries. He is, perhaps, superficial on the economic problems of a densely 
populated Britain and on the practical difficulties of mass migration, but both 
problems need lengthy treatment which is hardly possible in a book of this 
purpose and size. In general, this is an excellent introduction to the subject. 

The importance of Unesco’s Culture and Fertility is that it breaks new and 
important ground in a field of research which has been even more badly 
neglected than international migration. It seeks to establish very tentatively 
the cultural conditions that favour high or low fertility in non-industrial or 
transitional societies. One half of the book consists of four detailed studies. 
Meyer Fortes contributes A Demographic Field Study in Ashanti and K. A. 
Busia a short paper on Some Aspects of the Relation of Social Conditions to 
Human Fertility in the Gold Coast. Fertility Surveys in Buganda and Bubaya ate 
the subject of a report by Audrey I. Richards and Priscilla Reining, while 
the Brazilian demographer, Giorgio Mortara, looks at economic and social 
factors affecting The Brazilian Bibtr-rate. But the primary interest of the book 
lies in its first half, consisting of the theory that Prof. Lorimer has based on 
this and comparable material from previously published studies. 

There are, he suggests, five major influences that tend to induce high fer- 
tility. Two of them—sacred values that directly or indirectly motivate the 
procreation of large families, and the lack of appropriate means of birth- 
control—are daly widely recognized, though Prof. Lorimer throws new 
light on how they operate in different cultural conditions. The others are 
first, the existence of tribal or other perpetual and competing groups with 
established lines of authority; second, the existence of cohesive groups, such 
as extended families, which often promote high fertility when other con- 
ditions favour it; and third, cultural apathy, which tends to cause a relaxation 
of personal restrictions on the biological propensity for procreation. 

Fertility can be reduced, Prof. Lorimer contends, in two very different 
circumstances—either an acute social disorganization which “may release 
modes of behaviour that are inherently incompatible with any stable patterns 
of social life”; or a social and cultural adjustment to actual conditions of 
living, in which restriction of fertility helps to achieve accepted goals. 

The analysis of this book has already provoked considerable disagreement 
among demographers and anthropologists, as Unesco (which should be con- 
gratulated for grasping this thorny subject so firmly) hoped no doubt that it 
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would. But, in the absence of further research and thought, criticism can 
only be negative and it is to be hoped that this book will stimulate the 
required research in the transitional countries. For, as he puts it, any policy 
that aims to control fertility must be concerned not merely with means but 
with the background conditions that favour control. Incidentally, these 
conditions have economic as well as social and cultural elements. 


J. C. Gray. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. Sy BERNARD SCHWARTZ. (Cambridge. 
xiv + 364 pp. 255.) 

THE “HIGHER LAw” BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. By 
Epwarp S. Corwin. (Cornell University and Oxford. xii + 89 pp. 
75. 6d.) 


= 1938, when Sir Maurice Amos’s brilliant Lectures on the American 
Constitution appeared, no book designed specifically for English readers has 
been published on American constitutional law. This may seem surprising, 
for there have been some excellent recent studies by British political scientists 
in the theory and practice of American government. But the fact is that 
hardly a single English academic lawyer to-day has a sufficient mastery of the 
intricacies of American constitutional law to undertake to write an elementary 
introduction to the subject for his compatriots. And so it has been left to an 
American public lawyer, who is well acquainted with the British constitution 
and who has already published a book on American Administrative Law for 
English readers, to supply the deficiency. 

Professor Schwartz begins with a simple explanation of the basic principles 
that underlie the constitution—popular sovereignty, separation of powers, 
federalism and judicial review. He goes on to describe the structure, opera- 
tion and interrelationship of the three main branches of government. In the 
second part of the book he examines in greater detail a number of modern 
developments. He describes how the stature of the Federal Government 
vis-a-vis the States has been enhanced by means of its financial dominance and 
the benevolent interpretation of federal powers by the Supreme Court. His 
other chapters deal with the presidential prerogative and the Stee/ Seizure 
case, the changing role (should it not be “changed role”’?) of the Supreme 
Court (a discreet solicitude for the protection of civil liberties, but self- 
restraint in reviewing legislation affecting property rights), the Negro and the 
law (the best chapter in the book), civil liberties and the cold war, adminis- 
trative law, and the United States and the United Nations (with special refer- 
ence to the effect of international agreements in domestic law). His critical 
comments are judicious and moderate; on politically controversial issues he 
is cautiously circumspect, but he is generally on the side of the angels. 
Everything is set out lucidly and painstakingly. Sometimes, indeed, too many 
pains have been taken. The author often repeats not only himself, but other 
writers whose views he cites—three quotations from Bryce appear twice 
over—and in his anxiety to drive his points home he tends to labour the 
obvious. He is apt to lean too heavily on the support of others. (“Especially 
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during the past twenty years, as a French comparative lawyer informs us, 
has the problem of the general reorganization of the American governmental 
structure been on the political agenda.”) But it is perhaps ungracious to 
complain of a lack of inspiration in the style of a book which has served its 
purposes more than adequately. English students of American institutions— 
especially those students who have some knowledge of English law—will be 
grateful to Professor Schwartz for his successful accomplishment of a difficult 
task. 

Professor Corwin’s essay on the conception of the constitution as higher 
law first appeared in the Harvard Law Review a generation ago. Anything 
written by the doyen and the most distinguished of present-day American 
constitutional lawyers is worth reading, and this particular study stands out 
as one of his most significant contributions to constitutional history. Erudite, 
imaginative, and delightfully composed, it traces the development of higher 
law concepts through ancient and medieval theories of natural law, through 
Chapter 29 of Magna Carta, Bracton, Fortescue, Coke and Dr. Bonham’s 
case, and Locke’s Second Treatise on Civil Government, into the stream of 
thought from which the founding fathers drew their inspiration. Recent 
writers on these matters have attributed a greater influence to the political 
thought of the Commonwealth period than Professor Corwin seems prepared 
to concede; but his work will inevitably remain a standard text in its field. 


S. A. DE SMITH. 
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INpD1A: NEw Patrern. By Lapy Harroc. (A//en ce» Unwin. 153 pp. 125. 6d.) 
InpIA AT A GLANCE. Edited by G. D. Brnant and T. V. Rama Rao. (Orient 


Longmans. 1,734 pp. 845.) 


I. is difficult for anyone already connected with India before her indepen- 
dence to arrive at a reasonably objective view of her achievements since 1947. 
The erstwhile opponent of freedom tends to find in India’s present problems 
justification for his earlier doubts. The former friend of the nationalist move- 
ment is attracted for similar reasons to a view of only the favourable aspects. 
And each, in attempting to correct for bias, is in danger of falling over into 
the other’s error. Lady Hartog, in this book written in 1954 just before her 
tragic death in an accident in the Alps, succeeded remarkably well. She had 
lived in India from 1921 to 1930, when Sir Philip Hartog was Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Dacca and later a member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion. She revisited India in 1953 as a guest of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference. 

This book does not have the vividness of a traveller’s first impressions, but 
it has something more valuable: the maturity of a sober account written, as 
it could only be written, by someone already familiar enough with the country 
to possess a framework of facts and relevant standards of judgment. Lord 
Hailey in his Foreword points out what is indeed evident from the book it- 
self, that Lady Hartog combined deep sympathy with India, where she had 
many friends, with a balance and clarity of view which give one confidence 
in her verdicts. 

The early chapters on political developments are necessarily sketchy, but a 
great deal is packed not inelegantly into very few pages—and with only the 
odd inaccuracy (e.g. the lower House of the Indian Parliament has not 497 
members but 499). It would be true to say of this part of the book that it 
gives no more than the minimum amount of information necessary for an 
intelligent understanding of current news from India, but even that is so 
rare that on this ground alone the book would deserve many readers. 

Already in the passages of political description there are asides which 
illumine and which indicate the author’s human approach. “I think that most 
of the people I met during my stay in India had voted for Congress in the 
General Elections, but I found no lack of that healthy democratic right, the 
right to criticize the Government.” That is much nearer the mark than the 
phrases about a “one-party state” and “thinly-disguised authoritarianism” 
which some press correspondents like to use. Again, whereas before inde- 
pendence a Britisher “was often afraid of making a jesting remark lest it 
should be taken amiss”, now Indians and British “‘can laugh at each other 
and at themselves”. 

But it is in the field of the social services that Lady Hartog’s observations 
are most useful. She was not afraid of the inconveniences of seeing things for 
herself and she was not afraid of criticizing when she found deficiencies. The 
book expresses grave doubts as to the wisdom of the present language 
policies and serious disquiet about the state of the still-expanding, still- 
multiplying universities, though the author excludes the women students 
when speaking of the “malaise” affecting university life in general. On many 
topics, Lady Hartog was quietly optimistic—not because she did not see the 
awful problems and even the muddles, but because she encountered such 
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awareness of them among those concerned and above all enthusiasm to im- 
prove matters. In this tone she wrote of the problems of corruption, of the 
rehabilitation of refugees, of the food situation and the position of the un- 
touchables. Even the biggest difficulties are being tackled with intelligence 
and zeal. On a few matters Lady Hartog was thoroughly enthuaiastic—and 
these were generally matters particularly close to her heart and into which she 
looked with some care. The changed place of women in Indian society 
seemed to her most striking. Women from the middle classes are now enter- 
ing a wide range of professional jobs and are doing well. This has a marked 
effect on social life and atmosphere: “the new India appeared to me more 
westernized than the India I used to know”. The problem of family planning 
is being faced bravely—and with more frankness than in England. The scale 
and enthusiasm of voluntary work in public health and other social services 
is impressive. 

India at a Glance, first published in 1953, appears now in a second and im- 
proved edition. Few individuals will want to possess this massive volume 
but some institutions and organizations may find that it saves much time and 
trouble. About half the book contains information of an “encyclopedia” 
variety. There are sections on the political and economic structure of the 
Union and each of the States, on the defence system, judicial system, social 
services, communications, and the arts. The political section includes a 
synopsis of the constitution, brief reviews of the political parties, and de- 
tailed election results. On the whole all this is well arranged. There is, of 
course, the occasional incongruity—as when, in the section on the Demo- 
graphic and Social Background, statistics of the different religious groups in 
India are prefaced by a quotation from Gandhi on the nature of religion. 
The rest of the book contains information of a “directory” character and it is 
here that it may be of great value to some. Apart from a general Who’s Who 
and a further Who’s Who of M.P.s, there are lists of libraries and newspapers, 
of advertising agents, exporters and traders, mines and mine-owners, 
chambers of commerce and trade associations, a directory of Union and State 
Government officers and of India’s representatives abroad. This naturally 
means that industry and commerce loom much larger in this “glance at 
India” than they do in fact. But there is something here for everyone. Paul 
Jennings will appreciate the Classified List of the Indian Standards Institute 
(“Digboi Type Cutback Bitumin”, “Tamarind Kernel Powder”, “Code for 
the manufacture of Pickers” and ‘‘a Method for determining the Burating 
Strength of Cotton fabrics”) and any Welshman will joyfully recognize a 
cousin of Jones the Milk in one of the ten Bombay match manufacturers 
called Mr. Abdoolally Matcheswala. More seriously, reference libraries and 
businesses dealing with India will do well to invest in this. The index is not 
unreasonable, but the proof-corrector was a little tired by the time he got 
there. Also, for a future edition it might usefully be made more detailed: as 
it stands, one cannot know whether or not topics omitted from the index 
(Famines, Fisheries and Floods, for instance) are to be found in the book. 


W. H. Morris-Jones. 
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THE THEORY OF Economic GrowrtH. By W. ArtHur Lewis. (Allen e> 
Unwin. 453 pp. 308.) 


‘ 

E-cononrc growth,” as Professor Lewis uses the words, means higher 
productivity—that is, greater output of goods and services per head of popu- 
lation. Through most of his book he refuses to discuss whether such growth 
is desirable or not, and limits himself to a consideration of the factors which 
favour or obstruct it. Desirability is dealt with only in a brief appendix, in 
which he both sums up on the side of growth and argues that, whether we 
like it or not, there is no real alternative because both knowledge and the 
desire for more goods and services are in fact increasing and likely to con- 
tinue increasing: so that the only real questions are how fast growth is to be, 
what forms it is to take, and how it is to be influenced and directed. Economic 
growth, he is well aware, is a most upsetting process: it upsets everything— 
class relations, international relations, moral and social values, ways of 
living; and it is apt to result in a discarding of established values and habits 
long before new ones can be established to take their place in holding 
societies together. These aspects, however, are not necessarily bad: they have 
their good side too. And, if they are bound to happen, there is much to be 
said, he thinks, for getting them over quickly, in order to speed up the 
enthronement of the new habits and attitudes. There are, no doubt, limits to 
the desirable rate of change; but they are theoretical rather than practical— 
mainly because the principal factor in a high rate of change is the accumula- 
tion of capital, and most countries, in his opinion, are adding to their capital 
resources at a grossly inadequate rate. 

The great virtue of Professor Lewis’s book is that he thoroughly under- 
stands not only the absurdity of arriving at judgments based on isolated 
consideration of purely economic factors and the necessity of a sociological 
approach, even when attention is directed primarily to economic issues. He 
sees clearly that economic growth is not merely a matter of the economic 
forces at work in societies, but is also profoundly affected by the whole 
institutional pattern—by human attitudes towards non-economic as well as 
towards economic objectives, by class structures, and by the force of innova- 
tion in every part of the social field. These sociological factors are not treated 
in any detail; for Professor Lewis is writing a book about economics, not 
about sociology. But account is taken of them at every stage of the argument, 
though many of them are much less capable than some of the economic 
factors of being reduced to any sort of quantitative measurement. The reader 
who hopes to get from Professor Lewis’s book a complete “theory” of 
economic growth will be disappointed. Even if such a “theory” were in 
theory possible, our present knowledge falls immensely short of allowing it 
to be formulated with any precision. This our author not merely admits, but 
recognizes without repulsion. In his successive approaches to the problem he 
adduces a large number of very pertinent theoretical notions; but he does not 
attempt to make of them the basis for a comprehensive theory. Instead, he 
recognizes the immense complexity of the problem, the vast differences in 
the circumstances confronting different economies at different times and 
stages of development, and the widely varying inter-connections between the 
economic and the non-economic elements from place to place and from time 
to time. 
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One recurring theme in this book is that economic growth connotes a 
reduction in the proportion of the working population needed to feed the 
population as a whole. Growth on any significant scale becomes possible, 
Professor Lewis points out, only when a fall in this proportion releases man- 
power for other tasks—that is, either for the production of other goods and 
services or for that of surplus food which can be exported in exchange for 
such things. Such a situation, however, may not lead to growth unless means 
are found of employing the “surplus” agricultural workers; and such em- 
ployment depends on a growth of capital investment either in industry or in 
agriculture and in the essential services that minister to agricultural produc- 
tivity. He also puts great stress on the need for a balanced advance and on 
the nemesis that awaits societies which develop their economies in an un- 
balanced away—as he thinks has happened in the Soviet Union, at the expense 
of agriculture, as against the more balanced growth of the Japanese economy. 

Growth, whether it be well balanced or not, requires a high level of invest- 
ment. In the under-developed countries, Professor Lewis puts the need for 
saving and investment at from 10 to 12 per cent of total national income, as 
against the 5 per cent at most which these countries are achieving at present. 
He puts much emphasis on the point that, historically, a high rate of capital 
accumulation has been closely correlated with high profits in the industrial 
sector: so that, in a private-enterprise economy, rapid growth goes with the 
accumulation of fortunes that are reinvested, and the high taxation of profits 
is therefore fatal to growth unless the tax proceeds are used for public invest- 
ment. In saying this, he is not making a case for private enterprise, or against 
high taxes. On the contrary, he believes that business men can, given time, 
accommodate themselves to almost any level of taxation, provided it is 
reasonably stable; and he insists again and again that what matters most is the 
actual level of investment, and not whether it is done by private entrepreneurs 
or by the state or other public bodies. He points out that in modern societies 
a large proportion of necessary investment—in roads, transport, public 
utilities, aid to agriculture and industry, and also in health and educational 
services—is almost bound to be carried out under public auspices, and that 
international lending in particular is practically certain to be in future mainly 
inter-governmental. He sees the under-developed countries in particular as 
needing to make large public expenditures in providing the requisite back- 
ground and environment for agricultural and industrial growth; but at the 
same time he realizes how apt the governments of such countries are to 
fritter away their resources on account of corruption or inefficiency, or be- 
cause the ruling classes are actually hostile to forms of economic develop- 
ment that may undermine their traditional authority. 

Although Professor Lewis is dealing with economically advanced as well 
as with economically backward societies and is indeed ranging at large over 
all human history in the examples he cites, his mind is evidently most closely 
concentrated on the problems of the under-developed countries; and he has 
relatively little to say, in this book, about t’ » intricacies of the more advanced. 
He is concerned especially with the problems that arise when fast-falling 
death rates coincide in time with high birth-rates, and bring about a situation 
in which it is very difficult for productivity to keep pace with increasing 
population. This, he agrees, may be no more than a transitional problem; but 
it may create immense difficulties while it lasts. If falling death-rates depend 
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largely on improved medical and sanitary knowledge, whereas lower birth- 
rates are chiefly a sequel to actually advancing standards of living, it may take 
productivity a very long time to catch up with rising population and for 
some time living standards may actually fall. Under these conditions we get 
a widening instead of a narrowing of the gap in standards between the more 
advanced and the more backward countries; and the latest applications of 
science to production, requiring very capital-intensive methods, make in the 
same direction, whereas the psychological and political conditions in the less- 
advanced parts of the world make for angry demands for a narrowing of the 
gap. This accentuates world tensions, and in doing so leads to forms of 
xenophobic nationalism which tend to retard economic growth where it is 
needed most. 

Professor Lewis is not hopeful that a cure can be found through the grant- 
ing of massive gifts or loans of capital by the richer to the poorer countries. 
He does not consider that democracies, any more than other types of govern- 
ment, are capable of rendering such services on the immense scale needed to 
make any considerable impression on primary poverty in the backward parts 
of the world. Nor, he urges, would even the most massive gifts of capital by 
themselves achieve the desired effect. The possibilities of economic growth 
depend not only on the availability of capital but also, at least equally, on the 
presence in the less-advanced countries of the required skills, manual, mana- 
gerial and entrepreneurial; and it is exceedingly difficult to develop these 
skills at all quickly without extensive foreign aid. Professor Lewis holds that 
foreigners and foreign enterprise have usually played a very important part 
in getting economic development started in countries which have risen to 
play leading parts in the world economy; and he therefore lays much stress 
on the importance of the various forms of “technical aid” on which a begin- 
ning has been made in recent years—though he is well aware of the danger 
that such aid may be so mismanaged as to arouse strong antagonism among 
those it is designed to help. He puts even more emphasis on the importance 
of “community projects” which can be carried out by local man-power with- 
out high costs in imported materials or machines, but is alive to the fact that 
such projects can succeed only where the participants can see the direct local 
benefits to which they give rise. 

Enough has been said to show that Professor Lewis has written a very 
remarkable book. Economists, who until quite recently were preoccupied 
almost wholly with the conditions of the more advanced countries, are com- 
ing at length to ask themselves how applicable their theories are to the 
majority of mankind who live under very different conditions; and, in doing 
this, they are being forced to break through the narrow framework of 
orthodox trade cycle and monetary doctrines and to re-examine many of their 
assumptions in the light of a wider context of political and sociological fact. 
Professor Lewis’s book is, I think, the most important single contribution 
yet made to this new outlook on world economic problems. Inconclusive in 
many respects, and falling a long way short of providing a general theory of 
economic growth, it does break new ground theoretically and is full, prac- 
tically, of eminently sensible suggestions to those responsible for economic 
policy in the advanced countries as well as in the less advanced. 


G. D. H. Cone. 
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Soviet ENcounTER. By REAR-ADMIRAL PeELtTiER. (Bhs. 244 pp. 185.) 


Tas is a translation by T. C. Butler of an account by the Naval Attaché to 
the French Embassy in Moscow between 1947 and 1951 of his impressions of 
Russia. It does not claim to be a specialist study or to throw any new light on 
the Soviet system. It is rather a record of the personal experience and observa- 
tion of a kindly and civilized European who went to Russia with an affection 
for the Russian people in his heart; and firmly determined that his aversion 
to the Soviet system was not going to colour his view of the people and the 
country. This, together with a knowledge of the language, can be recom- 
mended as basic equipment for every traveller in the U.S.S.R., or at any rate 
for those who wish to set down their experiences in writing for a wider 
audience. Admiral Peltier has certainly succeeded in producing a model 
travel story—lively, well written (and excellently translated), and with an 
observation of detail which suggests that a methodical diary was kept. If the 
result is somewhat jejune in solid matter, that is the fault less of the author 
than of the limitations imposed by the nature of Soviet society, at any rate 
during the immediate post-war years covered by the narrative—the prudent 
reticence of the normal Soviet citizen, the restrictions on travel, and the im- 
possibility of personal intercourse with Russians in their homes and on social 
occasions. 

There will thus be little that is new in the story to those familiar with 
Soviet conditions. However, Admiral Peltier is a keen observer, and some of 
the scenes which he describes show how quick he was to observe that be- 
neath the fagade of sullen conformity the individual Russian is still very much 
alive. Recent travellers to Russia have, of course, reported much detail which 
shows, now that with the death of Stalin the fear of the dictatorship has some- 
what abated, how lightly the official strait jacket sits on the Russians. The 
discovery has now been made of that which many better-informed students 
of the Soviet scene suspected all along: that patriotism, nationalism, and pride 
of achievement are the real emotions, and that communism is largely accepted 
only as a disagreeable necessity. But Admiral Peltier noticed this long before 
the death of Stalin. For example, in a conversation with a woman in Lenin- 
grad (and how movingly he describes this lovely city, which is second only 
to Florence in elegance) he observes that in her proud account of the grim 
years of the siege there is no reference to the part played by the Communist 
Party. Or again, at a football match in which Dynamo, the police team, begin 
to get rough, he notices the mutterings of the crowd: “Ruffians! You’re on 
the football field now, not in the streets, knocking people about!” While in 
Georgia, several of the people he talks to are openly nationalistic. Yet, in 
other conversations he comes up against what seems the blank wall of indoc- 
trination. What is it? he asks: blind resignation, fanaticism, or the complete 
surrender of the personality in the face of necessity? 

This is a slight but agreeable book. It is marred by misspellings of some 
Russian names, and by a few errors of fact which a little more care should 
have avoided. Trotsky did not return to Russia in a sealed train (p. 82), the 
battle of Stalingrad was not in 1943 (p. 92), and a Sovkhoz is not a collective 
farm (p. 98). 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND THE Law. By Horatio VEsTER aad ANTHONY H. 
GARDNER. (Methuen. 75. 6d.) 


I. a little over one hundred pages the authors of this book have attempted 
to outline for the layman a branch of the law which is the despair of the 
lawyer. In this almost impossible task the authors have succeeded admirably: 
the result is lucid, concise, and well-ordered. Those who wish to acquire a 
bird’s-eye view of trade-union law will welcome this easy and modestly 
priced way of doing so. Not all the statements of the law are beyond contro- 
versy, as is only to be expected. It is surely somewhat artificial to justify the 
common practice of most large unions of providing legal aid for the claims 
of members against their employers on the grounds that the proceedings 
aided may be said to “threaten the trade interests of other members of the 
union”. The principle of self-help and solidarity underlying every trade 
union is sufficient to remove the possibility of union legal aid to members 
being regarded in law as unjustifiable inter-meddling, and therefore as main- 
tenance. Again, the authors take the view that the rule which prevailed until 
a very recent decision of the House of Lords that no damages could be 
awarded for wrongful expulsion of a member was not of “practical impor- 
tance”: an aggrieved member could, in their opinion, “‘recover damages 
from the executive committee or other officers who exclude him”. But on 
what grounds—unless a conspiracy to injure the excluded member could be 
established, which was always a very difficult matter? It was precisely because 
of the practical difficulty of bringing such actions for wrongful expulsion 
that the rule that no damages were recoverable against union funds in an 
action against the union was of such importance, and the reversal of this rule 
by the House of Lords is therefore likely to prove of considerable effect. 

These are, however, minor criticisms of an excellent little book on which 
the authors deserve to be congratulated. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 


THE UNKNOWN PRIME MINISTER: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ANDREW 
BoNAR LAW, 1858-1923. By Ropert Bake. (Eyre C» Spottiswoode. 
556 pp. 425.) 


HIS is a very interesting political biography and Mr. Blake has done his 
work extremely well. The interest is twofold. First there is the personality of 
the man Bonar Law. Secondly there is the light which the book throws upon 
that critical period in English and European history between 1900 and 1923 
in which the man played a not unimportant part. 

Bonar Law was a very strange man and his strangeness was due to his 
ordinariness. He was almost a caricature of the ordinary, the little man, and 
when he reached the highest political office, that of Prime Minister, this 
extreme ordinariness and complete lack of distinction made him appear fan- 
tastically strange both as man and as Prime Minister. This is the point of the 
title of the book which is taken from the witty remark attributed to Asquith, 
who is reputed to have said to his neighbour as they stood in Westminster 
Abbey at Bonar Law’s funeral: “It is fitting that we should have buried the 
Unknown Prime Minister by the side of the Unknown Soldier.” He was an 
almost completely colourless man with a drab mind and a drab soul. He was 
fond of chess, his wife, golf, tennis, and his children—but apparently of 
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nothing else. He was a teetotaller, his favourite drink being ginger ale. A 
meal was only something to get through as quickly as possible and he never 
noticed what he ate. He was the perfect Philistine: he had an aversion to all 
the arts, to anything “intellectual”, and even to scenery and “the beauties of 
nature”. He was a melancholy man who took very little pleasure in anything, 
even his own success, and that, according to Mr. Blake, was the reason why 
so many people—even the great public—had a “deep affection” for him. His 
only outstanding qualities were an abnormally good memory and a consider- 
able power of lucid speech. 

The part which he played in politics and on the stage of history was also 
very strange. Like so many politicians who reach the highest posts, he had 
great difficulty in making up his mind about any important question. But he 
had one peculiar habit: he frequently made up his mind with great rapidity 
when some important political problem presented itself and then immediately 
began to waver until he finally swung round to the exact opposite of his 
original decision. His dislike of having to make a decision, perhaps increased 
by his last painful illness, was shown in his determination to avoid having to 
advise the King regarding his successor to the premiership. Though he 
naturally had an important influence upon politics and party, he did not play 
an outstanding part in history except perhaps in the Ulster question. The 

art which he and his party played there was historically disastrous. Mr. 
Blake’s book throws considerable light upon this. He also contributes some 
new and rather surprising information about the negotiations at Buckingham 
Palace which led to the appointment of Baldwin as Bonar Law’s successor to 
the premiership. LEONARD WOOLF. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


REPERTORY OF PRACTICE OF UNITED Nations OrGANS. Three vols. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 742, 467 and 596 pp. 255. each vol.) 


‘Dee monumental volumes were prepared as a result of a resolution of 
the General Assembly on 17th September 1953. They are the first three of 
five volumes which will give a “comprehensive summary” of the work of 
the United Nations organs. They proceed article by article to record all 
decisions taken or discussions with regard to each article. In view of the 
recent report that action may shortly be taken to summon a conference under 
article 109 for the purpose of reviewing and possibly amending the Charter, 
it is interesting to note that these volumes were intended by the Assembly 
to be “preparatory work” for such a conference. The volumes are an invalu- 
able and exhaustive record of the United Nations practice and of the prob- 
lems and controversies connected with its powers or lack of powers. Their 
order and scope can best be shown by taking at random a single article and 
indicating how they deal with it. Article 10 lays down that the Assembly 
“may discuss any questions or any matters within the scope of the present 
Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any organs provided for 
in the present Charter and, except as provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to” the Members or Security Council “on any such ques- 
tions or matters”. The Repertory first gives the text of the article. There 
follows an introductory note on the scope and a General Survey of the 
practice of the Assembly and Council. Then there is a long analytical sum- 
mary of the practice with regard to the application of the term “within the 
scope of the Charter” and to the words “relating to the powers and functions 
provided for in the present Charter”. 


Tue Unirep Kincpom. Part I: England and Wales, Northern Ireland and 
the Isle of Man. By Grorce W. KEETON and Dennis Lioyp, with 
Specialist contributors. Part II: Scotland and the Channel Islands. By 
T. B. Smirn and L. A. SHERIDAN. (S/evens. 1,216 + xiv pp. £3 35. 
each part.) 


_— two volumes form part of the series on the development of the 
laws and constitutions of the British Commonwealth which Professor 
G. W. Keeton is editing. The volume dealing with England is more com- 
prehensive than any of the previous volumes which have appeared. Part I 
contains chapters on the general framework, such as the nature of law and the 
judicial process; the constitution; administrative law; and criminal law. 
Part II is a lengthy treatise on the principal branches of private law, ranging 
from family law to company law, but also somewhat illogically including 
chapters on the civil courts, procedure and evidence, as well as the law of 
tort. Part III is a briefer attempt to describe the legal aspects of the welfare 
state, with particular reference to industrial law, nationalized industries, and 
the social services. Northern Ireland and the Isle of Man are dealt with in a 
less elaborate manner. 

The volume dealing with Scotland (the Channel Islands occupy only a 
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THE STATE OF FRANCE 


HERBERT LUTHY 


“The most illuminating book on France since de Tocqueville . . . 
a tour de force of brilliant and profound analysis.” Daily Telegraph 
35s. 


A NATION’S SECURITY 


THE OPPENHEIMER CASE 
Edited by MICHAEL WHARTON 


In this abridged version of the official transcript of evidence “Mr. 
Wharton has successfully preserved not only the chief dramatic 
moments of the proceedings but most of the quieter interchanges 
which illustrate the character of the protagonists. . . . The Oppen- 
heimer story is a tragedy. It shows us man and a community being 
undone by the excesses of their own virtues.” —New Statesman 
30s. 


TRANSFORMATION IN 
MALAYA 


J. B. PERRY ROBINSON 


Malaya is the only area in which Communist aggression has been 
defeated, and is the scene of the most interesting social experiment 
in Asia. The author describes the impact of General Templar in 
Malaya and the military and psychological techniques by which 
his successes were obtained.—January 30th 18s. 


LAW AND DISORDER IN 
KENYA 


PETER EVANS 


A personal account of the State of Emergency in Kenya and its 
background by a well-known barrister who gave assistance at the 
Kenyatta trial—February 18s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 














THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


single chapter of a dozen pages) concentrates to an even greater extent on 
the system of private law obtaining north of the Border. The government 
and constitutional law of Scotland is relegated to a somewhat unilluminating 
chapter under the heading of Public Law. 

The treatises in this series achieve their obvious purpose of serving as text- 
books primarily for use by students and readers who desire to obtain a 
general view of the legal and constitutional systems in the countries con- 
cerned. They clearly fill a gap in the legal literature of the Commonwealth. 


THE Union oF Soutn Arrica. By Grisert W. F. Don and C. P. Jouserr. 
(Stevens. 478 + xx pp. £2 155.) 


‘Ee volume on South Africa in the same series is particularly valuable, 
since the previously available literature on that country is far frora satis- 
factory. In this case, too, a more satisfactory balance has been struck between 
the claims of constitutional law and those of the general legal system. The 
former occupies more than half the book; the part dealing with it contains 
chapters on the sovereignty of the Union Parliament; the powers and privi- 
leges of Parliament; the franchise; political parties in the Union; the Execi- 
tive; administrative law; provincial government; government of the natives 
and of Asiatics; South-West Africa and the Protecotrates. This is one of the 
liveliest volumes which has so far appeared in the Commonwealth series. 


SoctaAL SERVICES IN Brirarin. Central Office of Information Reference 
Pamphlet. (H.M.S.O. 75 pp. 25. 6d.) 


‘hum pamphlet prepared by the C.O.I. should be of considerable use not 


only to persons in overseas countries seeking information about recent 
developments in Britain but also to students, officials and citizens here who 
want an overall conspectus of the social services. Despite a great many pub- 
lications, both official and unofficial, devoted to particular services, there is 
ncthing (except the handbook produced by the National Council of Social 
Service at long and irregular intervals) which affords a general view of the 
whole assemblage of social services now existing in the United Kingdom. 
The pamphlet is well written and the material is intelligently classified. 


‘TTowN AND CouNTRY PLANNING IN BriraINn. Central Office of Information 
Reference Pamphlet. (H.M.S.O. 28 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


Orn town and country planning movement has been transformed since the 
end of the second world war. Our legislation is the most advanced in the 
world; but it is also exceedingly complex and difficult to understand. Our 
official policy on the subject is admirable in intention if somewhat slow in 
realization. The machinery of administration has been improved in several 
respects. All that is now needed to enable town and country planning to 
take its place beside housing, education, and public health as one of the 
major social services is greater interest and knowledge on the part of poli- 
ticians, journalists, industrialists and other leaders of opinion. This simply 
and well-written pamphlet is likely to further this end and is therefore to be 
welcomed. Even those who are conversant with the planning movement will 
almost certainly learn something of value from its pages. 
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